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Who Are We? 

A few years ago author Philip Yancey 
spoke at a Salvation Army confer- 
ence. He said that whenever he is asked 
to speak to a group he is usually able to 
find a prophetic message or challenge to 
give to them. In coming to The Salvation 
Army, however, he couldn't find that 
kind of message. 

Yancey proceeded to say that he 
understood there was some insecurity 
and anxiety around our identity. Are 
we a church, a faith-based social service 
agency or a mission? His advice to us 
was to not figure it out — to continue to 
hold these understandings in tension. He 
said we are God's gift and God's sign to 
the Church, that it needs our reality to 
understand its broader mission. 

We are grateful to the various writers 
in this issue who have provided various 
perspectives to the question "Who are 
we?" None of them have the complete 
answer. It is not a question of selecting 
an identity out of several competing 
ideas. Yet they all have caught a piece 
of the reality. We are each of these and 
more. The fulfilment of our God-given 
mission gives rise to various expressions 
of ministry. We are different things to 
different people with a single mission 
and imperative from God. 

This month's articles are not meant 
to debate different realities but to express 
various nuances of who we are. We are 
stronger because of our multiple expres- 
sions rather than weakened by feeling 
fragmented. 

This is the second issue of Salvationist. 
We would love to hear from you with 
your reaction. And don't forget to look 
for additional news and information on 
Salvationist, ca. 

Ray Moulton 

Lt-Colonel, Editor-in-Chief 



Faith & Friends 



Are you sharing your 
faith?When you finish 
reading Faith & Friends in 
the centre of this issue, 
pull it out and give it to 
someone who needs to 
hear about Christ's life- 
changing power. You'll 
both be glad you did. 
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I Was Just Thinking 




Get in the Game 

Although our methods have changed, we embody the 
same passion that drove the early Army 

Interview with Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan 



This month, Salvationist 
addresses the issue of Army 
identity, one of the key themes 
at the territorial symposium. 
What is our identity? 

Our identity is grounded 
in our early beginnings 
as a Movement. The Salvation 
Army was birthed in Victorian 
England to reach the marginal- 
ized and those who had tradi- 
tionally been unwelcome in the 
Church. When Catherine and 
William Booth saw poverty in 
the East End of London, they 
left their conventional pulpit 
to get down to "street-level" 
with the poor and social out- 
casts who desperately needed 
to hear the life-changing mes- 
sage of Christ. 

As part of this ongoing 
tradition, God has given our 
current Army the same man- 
date to preach the gospel to 
the whole world, including 
those on the fringes of society. 
Of course, the way in which 
we accomplish this mission is 
never fixed, but must stay fluid 
as we seek to be relevant to the 
needs in our current culture. 
The methods of William and 
Catherine Booth's day may 
have changed, but the spirit 
of our mission is the same. 

What are the non-negotiables 
of our identity — the things 
that we need to hold on to? 

For me, non-negotiable 
means looking at who Jesus 
is. Many people look at Jesus 
and identify him as a good 
man, a prophet or a historical 
figure who died on a cross, 
but the essence of the gospel 
is that Jesus is also Saviour 
and Lord. My allegiance to 
Jesus personally engages me 
in service and determines how 
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I will live my life in holiness 
and obedience. 

I think we need to reclaim 
the essence behind our name 
and become a "Salvation" 
Army Salvation comes in 
many forms. What does the 
health, healing and wholeness 
that comes from Jesus mean to 
us? What does it mean for our 



As Salvationists 
in a world that 

HHHNMHi 

desperately 

needs 

Jesus, 

we're called y 

to be more 

than just 



world? Instead of becoming 
too inwardly focused on our 
own identity, we need to be 
out in society pointing people 
to the identity of Jesus. 

There is a danger of get- 
ting stuck in the past when 
we concentrate too much 
on the things that are famil- 
iar and comfortable. Some 
Salvationists feel we have 
"developed" enough in our 
identity. We get comfortable 
with the way we worship, 
dress and interact. The next 
thing you know, a new genera- 
tion comes along that sees the 
world differently. The expres- 
sion of their love for God is 



foreign to us. But we must 
be willing to embrace the 
diversity in our Movement, 
not just tolerate it. We need 
to encourage and find space 
in our hearts for new ways 
of being the Army while, at 
the same time, helping the 
younger generation appreciate 
our unique heritage. 



• ....... :-'i 




What challenges does the 
Army face in a culture where 
people are increasingly reluc- 
tant to join organizations or 
denominations? 

We need doctrines and 
church structure, not 
as ends in themselves, but 
because they help us live 
out our allegiance to Christ. 
Unfortunately, we don't spend 
enough time studying the 
Army doctrines — although 
they're listed in the back 
of our songbook. Are we 
deepening our faith around 
these doctrines? Sometimes 
we focus on the outward 
appearance — uniform, wor- 



ship styles, symbols — without 
considering the essence of who 
we are. It's not these outward 
trappings that attract people to 
our Movement. It's our passion 
for holy living, social justice 
and gospel values that make 
us The Salvation Army. 

How can we better live out 
our identity as The Salvation 
Army? 

JTesus went to the temple and 
the synagogue for worship, 
ut he also engaged people 
outside the temple walls. He 
was controversial and chal- 
lenged the identity of religious 
people. As I read the Gospels, 
I see the Pharisees throwing 
questions at Jesus, watching 
him, confronting him. But 
Jesus dismissed their petty 
preoccupation with religious 
observance. His heart was for 
the people who did not know 
God. "It is not the healthy who 
need a doctor," he said, "but 
the sick. I have not come to 
call the righteous, but sin- 
ners" (Mark 2:17). Jesus had 
the freedom, authority and 
grace to engage people in the 
marketplace as well as the 
temple. And so, for us, being 
The Salvation Army means liv- 
ing the identity of Jesus with 
your next-door neighbour or 
a colleague at work. 

Baseball season is here. 
When I think about a baseball 
team, there are many markers 
of identity — uniform, mascot 
and team cheers. But their 
goal is not simply to look and 
sound good — they're out there 
to win. As Salvationists in a 
world that desperately needs 
Jesus, we're not called to be 
benchwarmers, but to "get in 
the game." 






In 1996 I attended a Promise 
Keepers pastors' confer- 
ence with over 40,000 
delegates at the Georgia 
Dome in Atlanta. At one 
session the speaker asked the 
audience, on the count of three, to yell out 
their denomination. You can imagine the 
gibberish as Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Pentecostals, Anglicans and 
Salvationists all shouted at 
the same time. The noise was 
intense, but it lacked clarity. Our 
speaker then instructed us to yell 
out "Jesus Christ" at the same time 
Enough said! 

The impact of that exercise trans- 
formed the entire stadium. Our hearts 
united as Steve Green sang Let the Walls 
Come Down. We were reminded that our 
identity is not found in denominations, 
liturgical habits or musical expression, 
but in Jesus Christ. 

In recent years, we have heard many 
conversations about our identity as The 
Salvation Army. Longtime Salvationists 
who are witnessing significant change 
are perplexed, confused and angry. But 
Church history offers many examples of 
how divisions over identity and theology 
have tarnished our witness to the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

Do we have an identity crisis in the 
Army? Or do we have an identity crisis 
as Christ-followers? I think if we honestly 
address the latter question, the former 
will receive its answer. It may take some 
soul-searching, but the truth is that our 
identity in Christ is the only identity that 
truly matters. When I stand before Christ, 
he won't be interested in my denomina- 
tion, but in my effectiveness as a fruit- 
bearing Christian. 

The Apostle Paul writes, "Therefore if 
anyone is in Christ, the new creation has 
come: the old has gone, the new is here!" 
(2 Corinthians 5:17). My true identity is 
not found in what I wear or in my wor- 
ship style preferences. We are to live no 
longer for ourselves but "for him who 
died for [us] and was raised again" (2 
Corinthians 5:15). 

Of course, Salvationists live out that 
identity through our particular expression 
of the Church. But the only true "non- 




Are we ready for God's 

Spirit to "do a new 

thing" in our Army? 

If so, we need to be 

ready to risk everything 

for the sake of the 

Kingdom 



by Major Brian Bishop 

Northridge Community Church 
Newmarket, Ont. 



negotiables" of our identity are adherence 
to Scripture and the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Our mission is to exalt Christ, edify 
believers, equip the laity and encourage 
and evangelize those without faith. 

Rick Warren notes that the Church is 
"called not only to reach people, but also 
to teach people." Those purposes were 
outlined by Paul to the church in Ephesus 
(see Ephesians 4:1-16) and Jerusalem (see 
Acts 2). Our ministry must include the 
same redemptive and holistic care for 



humankind. At Northridge, 
in our CLASS 101 material 
for new members, we state, 
"A Great Commitment to the 
Great Commandment and the 
Great Commission will grow 
a Great Church." 

Tremendous tension still exists 

regarding how to accomplish 

this mandate. During the 

past two decades, the 

Army has experienced a 

great transition. Yet the 

passion and desire for the 

work of the Kingdom has not diminished. 

Although we fear the "risks" that go with 

change, modern-day Salvationists still 

have a "burning in their bones" to fulfil 

their scriptural mandate. 

When thinking about our mission, 
consider the following questions: 

> If our purpose is to "win the lost," how 
are we doing? How many are we influ- 
encing for Christ? 

> What is standing in the way of reaching, 
teaching and discipling people in Christ 
in your corps/church or ministry? 

> What are the "sacred cows" or "non- 
negotiables" that are keeping the ministry 
ineffective or at best in survival mode? 

It matters little in the greater scheme 
of things whether we are a movement or 
a community church, traditional or con- 
temporary as long as we exalt Christ and 
his Kingdom grows. As we seek answers 
to these fundamental questions, we break 
down barriers of our personal preferences 
or biases. 

Often the things that are perceived as 
non-negotiables can cause us to become 
irrelevant and exclusive. Although the 
word "Army" suggests uniformity, perhaps 
it needs to be in reference to purpose and 
mission rather than methodology and 
appearance. 

We have reason today to celebrate how 
God is using Salvation Army churches 
and ministry units. In future, perhaps he 
will use us in ways we have yet to "ask 
or imagine according to his power that is 
at work within us" (Ephesians 3:20). We 
must be open and prepared for God to do 
"a new thing" (Isaiah 43: 19) for a new day. 
Let's press on for a unified victory, to the 
glory of God. 
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Heart of Worship 



Praise is a 

And the benefits are 
out of this world 

by Kim Carreffa 

Contemporary Music Consultant 
THQ Corps Ministries 

How many times have you joy- 
fully sung the chorus We Bring 
the Sacrifice oj Praise and not 
really looked closely at the 
words? It's based on Hebrews 13:15, 
which says, "Through Jesus, therefore, 
let us continually offer to God a sacrifice 
of praise — the fruit of lips that openly 
profess his name." 

And how many times have you willed 
yourself to come to church, even though it 
may have been the last thing you felt like 
doing on a Sunday morning? Whether out 
of a sense of duty or for whatever reason, I 
applaud you for getting yourself there. It's 
the last place the devil wants you to be. 

Even though going to church may 
sometimes feel like a sacrifice in itself, 
the writer of Hebrews 13:15 goes even 
further by describing this "sacrifice of 
praise" as "the fruit of lips that openly 
profess his name." 

On those Sundays when you least feel 
like doing it, I challenge you to worship 
God willfully and wholeheartedly, 
because somehow the act of corporate 
praise magnifies the benefits that praise 
produces. Look at what happened when 
Solomon and his people praised God in 
2 Chronicles 5:13-14. 

It doesn't matter how well you sing, 
as long as you do it! Why? Because 
God deserves it (see Psalm 96:4; 145:3; 




The act of corporate 

praise magnifies 

the benefits that praise 

produces 



2 Samuel 22:4; Revelation 4:11; 1 Chron- 
icles 16:25); we are commanded to praise 
him (see Philippians 4:4; Psalms 113, 
134:1-2, 150); we were created to praise 
him (see Isaiah 43:21; 1 Peter 2:9) and 
we are destined to praise him throughout 
eternity (see Revelation 7:9-17). 

But the greatest benefit of praise is 
that it is spiritual warfare. Do you want 
to silence the enemies of God? Praise him 
(see Psalm 8:2). Do you want to be saved 
from spiritual oppression? Praise him (see 
Psalm 18:3). Do you want to see demonic 
strongholds stumble and perish? Praise 
him (see Psalm 9:2-3). Do you want God 



to bring justice to the nations of the earth? 
Praise him (see Psalm 149:6-9). 

It is no coincidence that Jehoshaphat 
had a choir lead his army into battle, 
resulting in a quick victory (see 
2 Chronicles 20:21-25). It is no coincidence 
that Paul's and Silas' chains were broken 
after singing praises to God in prison (see 
Acts 16:23-26). 

Praising God is a choice. It is an act 
of the will and an act of faith. It takes 
our eyes off our circumstances and puts 
them on the one who is greater than our 
circumstances. And it's a slap in the face 
of the devil who knows that we cannot 
be defeated. 

So next time you go to church, sing! 
Sing loudly! Sing every word in love to 
a God who first loved us. And discover 
firsthand the experience of the songwriter 
who wrote, "Praise the Lord! For the chains 
that seem to bind you serve only to remind 
you they drop powerless behind you when 
you praise him" (Brown Bannister and 
Mike Hudson, © 1978 Word Music). 




Resources 

I Know a Fount TransMission 

This 2-CD package features 
revamped Salvation Army 
songbook classics, as well 
as new songs written byThe 
Salvation Army U.S.A. Southern Territory's wor- 
ship team, transMission. Includes a demonstra- 
tion recording and instrumental accompaniment 
tracks, along with an enhanced CD-ROM with 
printable lead sheets and chord charts for each 
song. $18.95 
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Glory Days 2 St. John's Temple Band 

Due to the popularity of its first hymn- 
tune recording, Glory Days, St. John's 
Temple Band is pleased to release this 
new CD to mark the corps' 120th anniver- 
sary. Featuring more classic hymn tunes 
and a new march 
specifically written by 
BM David Rowsell for 
this CD, Glory Days 2 
is a celebration of our 
rich Salvation Army 
musical heritage. $15 




For these and other great 
products, contact 
The Salvation Army Christian 
Book and Supply Centres: 

2 0verlea Blvd, 
Toronto ON M4H 1P4; 
phone: 416-422-6100; 
email: orderdesk® 
can.salvationarmy.org; or 

21 Adams Ave, 

St. John's NLA1C4Z1; 

phone: 709-579-3291; 

email: stjtrade@can. 

salvationarmy.org 

Taxes, shipping and handling extra 



Around the Territory 



Canadian Christian Women in 

Leadership 

by Major Donna Bond 

Divisional Director of Women's Ministries, Ontario North Division 



Women from across Canada con- 
verged on Calgary March 2-4 
for the 2006 Leading Women 
Conference under the theme Embracing 
the Challenges of Leadership Together. 

Friday evening began with interviewing 
several women who had made a distinctive 
contribution in their particular sphere of 
work and ministry. These included Dr 
Jane Ballentine from the Canadian Medical 
Association's board of directors, Donna 
Kennedy-Glans, founder of BRIDGES, a 
social development organization that helps 
women in the Arab world, Africa and the 
Near East, and Captain Danielle Strickland, 
who spoke of her work in Vancouver's 
impoverished Downtown East Side. 

Highlights of each day included Early 
Morning Encounters, a daily time of wor- 
ship with periods of reflection and instruc- 
tion from God's Word, and discovery 
sessions in which motivational trainers 
guided our discovery in three key areas of 
leadership. These in turn were followed by 
learning labs, which enabled everyone to 

For more news from around 
the territory, visit us online at 

National 

Social Services 

Conference 

by Lt-Colonel Ray Moulton 

Editor-in-Chief 





Canadian delegates share an informal 
moment during one of the meals 



apply the training directly to their current 
leadership experience. It was enriching 
to share in groups as we learned to listen 
and encourage one another in the various 
leadership challenges that we all face. 

Following the final celebration and 
awards luncheon, we concluded our time 
together with a prayer of commissioning, 
in which we asked God to anoint us as we 
went back to our areas of service. 




From March 25 to 29, for the first time 
in its history, The Salvation Army in 
the United States held its National 
Social Services Conference in Canada, in 
partnership with the Canada and Bermuda 
Territory. The conference theme, Passport to 
the Future — Moving People and Programs 
Beyond the Borders of the Past, became 
literally true for many of the nearly 700 
in attendance. While most came from the 
four U.S. territories, others from Europe, 
Asia, Australia and Mexico had to use their 
passports to attend. While Canadians have 
attended in the past, this years contingent of 
270 was the largest ever. Toronto, known as 
one of the most culturally diverse cities in 
the world, provided the passport for a rich 
learning experience for all participants. 

Conference delegates chose from 
approximately 70 workshops and site 
visits that allowed them to experience a 
variety of topics and issues relevant to 
their area of service 



New Agreement 
with (P 



D/A\ 



The Salvation Army has formally 
signed a new funding agreement 
with the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) to assist in 
rebuilding homes, livelihoods and com- 
munities in Sri Lanka devastated by the 
December 2004 tsunamis. The Army has 
been at work since day one, and with 
the support of Canadian and Bermudian 
donors, has already built over 800 homes 
in India, Indonesia and Sri Lanka. The 
CIDA agreement will further progress this 
effort in Sri Lanka by providing 400 new 
houses and many other aid programs. 
Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan is 
shown signing the agreement, supported 
by Manjita Biswas, overseas community 
development project consultant, and Brian 
Burditt, director of world missions. 




From the opening banquet and program 
to Sunday morning worship, both events 
supported by local Army musicians, del- 
egates were inspired to reflect on the people 
and programs that enable the Army to fulfil 
its mission. Commissioner M. Christine 
MacMillan, territorial commander, spoke on 
the story of Peter and John encountering the 
crippled beggar in Acts 3. She shared how 
similar incidents today help us rediscover a 
passport into a new community, enabling 
us to engage with those in need beyond 
the act of making a referral or writing out 
a voucher. 

Plenary speaker Don Posterski of World 
Vision International challenged his listen- 
ers to use the Army's enormous collateral 
of goodwill and acceptance that has been 
built up over many years to continue to 
influence social justice issues. Noting how 
comfortable we are in government and in 
the street, he reminded his audience of 
front-line workers that we are to be "in the 
world but not of the world." 
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by Major Fred Waters 

Corps Officer 
Glenmore Temple, Calgary 



Identity C 



Music, uniform and terminology shape our sense of who we are. 
But does the world need to understand us or Jesus? 



In the 1980s, Salvationists pas- 
sionately debated whether or 
not The Salvation Army was a 
church. During the 1990s, con- 
cerns revolved around our music, 
giving rise to the term "worship wars." The 
latest controversy seems to involve ques- 
tions about our "identity." While I believe 
these debates are mainly focused around 
surface issues, there is a common thread 
that is worthy of our consideration. 

The issue of identity was one of the 
main discussions at the territorial sympo- 
sium last year. Input was gathered from a 
broad spectrum of soldiers, officers and 
friends of The Salvation Army. How do 
we deal with our distinctive stripes? What 
do we keep and what do we shed? The 
issue proved to be the most divisive of the 
symposium themes. 

Identity has two sides. The first is our 
identity as a denomination. What makes 
us different than the Baptists, Lutherans or 



a philosophy of ministry that has shaped 
our values and mission. Many people feel 
a profound pride in this heritage. 

Can we embrace other kinds of music 
and retain our distinctive theology? I 
remember a retired officer questioning 
our choice of songs at an officers' retreat. 
There was a panic in her voice as she asked 
what had happened to the great words 
and music of Albert Orsborn and Charles 
Wesley. Are there distinctive "flavours" of 
worship that we need to guard? Can we 
be both distinctive and relevant? 

Uniform or Sunday Suit? 

Along with music, the Army uniform has 
been one of our defining characteristics. 
The image of the Salvationist working his 
way through the smoky pub on a Saturday 
night has long been the hallmark of a mis- 
sion that went out to the people, rather 
than waiting for them to enter the hallowed 
halls of our "citadels." Unfortunately, that 



Has the uniform become just a "Sunday suit" that 
gains people entry into various corps units? 



any other "community church"? Is it our 
uniforms, music, church governance, mili- 
tary model or social-service component? 
The second side of our identity issue, and 
one which needs more consideration, is 
the image we generate as an organization 
in contemporary culture. 

Singing a DifferentTune 

When we think of the first aspect of 
identity — what makes us different as a 
denomination — most of us would classify 
music as a major distinctive. From our 
inherited Methodist hymns to the music 
penned by our Generals, we sing words 
and melodies that are unique to us. From 
this music we have learned theology and 
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image seems to be waning quickly from 
the minds of Salvationists. 

Some argue that the uniform has 
become something of a "Sunday suit" 
that gains people entry into various corps 
units, mostly musical. Is it still a useful 
icon for a 21st-century Army? Or does 
it deserve to be returned to its origins in 
Victorian England? 

Recently, while on a hospital visit, I 
found myself in my "working uniform" — 
dress pants and a golf shirt with the words 
"The Salvation Army" clearly embroidered 
on it. A woman in the elevator saw those 
words and engaged me in a discussion 
about her sick mother. She extended 
immediate trust because she knew our 



values and actions. I wonder if she would 
have recognized my Army connection had 
I been dressed in a navy uniform jacket 
with no identifying words? She recognized 
The Salvation Army as a helping organiza- 
tion, but would she have recognized the 
formal uniform? 

Watch Your Language 

The final example of "internal icons" — 
those things with which Salvationists iden- 
tify most — is our distinctive language. If 
you listen to any group of Salvationists, 
you will need to know the Army jargon 
and abbreviations to keep up with the 
dialogue. Any closed group has its own 
language and we are no different. Although 
difficult for outsiders to decipher, our 
terminology brings a unique flavour and 
richness to our Army world. 

Do we need to change the language or 
explain ourselves? In many instances we 
have already adopted the language of other 
churches. We now refer to the sanctuary, 
not the senior hall. We take up the offer- 
ing, not the collection. Our people form 
small groups, not soldiers' meetings. We 
are encouraged to attend prayer groups, 
not knee drill. Language has a powerful 
way of shaping culture. 

TheAmish of the 21st Century 

The second side of our identity issue is 
how we are viewed in contemporary cul- 
ture. Is the Army seen as Gods representa- 
tive or just a place to get a good bargain 
on a dress or a suit? Do those funding us 
recognize the spiritual motivation behind 
what we do? Would they worship with us 
and consider Christ because our love for 
the Saviour burns bright? How does the 
average Canadian view us, if there is an 
average Canadian? 

Our culture has shifted enormously. 
I remember my days as a school boy in 
the 1960s, scampering home to Mom 
during "lunch break" in a Mayberry-like 
town in northern Ontario. Today, however, 
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children learn online, live in multi-parent 
homes and experience a multicultural mix 
that is vastly different than in my day. If 
the context of our ministry has changed, 
then how we view ourselves and, more 
importantly, how we are viewed, must 
change too. 

During his inaugural days in leader- 
ship, General Paul Rader (Rtd) warned that 
we were in danger of becoming the Amish 
Mennonites of the 21st century. For those 
who live north of Kitchener- Waterloo, 
Ont., the site of horse-drawn carriages 
making their way along the shoulder of 
Highway 86 carrying passengers adorned 
in black is not unusual. No change for 
these fearless people despite the prevail- 
ing winds. In the name of "godliness" 
they preserve a way of life and a distinct 
identity in stark contrast to predominant 
social lifestyles of modern society. 

InTuneWith Culture 

From the territorial symposium came 
the cry to be in tune with culture, not 
to preserve a way of life in contrast to it. 
Delegates signalled that we had to com- 
municate the gospel clearly to those in our 
neighbourhoods. Being "in the world, but 
not of the world" doesn't imply that we 
divest ourselves of all identifying markers 
associated with our denomination, but 

Ask yourself these four 
"identity" questions: 

1. To what degree are my values scriptural? 

2. In being "Army" am I being true to the mission or 
the methodology? 

3. How does my allegiance to the Army bear allegiance 
to the body of Christ? 

4. If Christ spoke into my life, what would he challenge 
me about? 



rather that we be cognizant of cultural 
shifts and respond with determination to 
make our ministry relevant. 

Consider how we might bear witness 
to Christ's command to go into "all the 
world." How can we, individually and cor- 
porately bear witness to Jesus? Remember 
Jesus' prayer: "My prayer is not for them 
alone. I pray also for those who will believe 
in me through their message, that all of 
them may be one, Father, just as you are 
in me and I am in you. May they also be 
in us so that the world may believe that 
you have sent me" (John 17:20-21). May 
God give us passion to make the identity 
of Jesus known in our world. 
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The church greeter saw the new- 
comer approach, a woman with 
a different skin colour than her. 
She frantically tried to guess 
what country the woman was from. "How 
should I greet her?" she thought. "Should 
I look her in the eye? Should I shake her 
hand? Should I wait for her to speak to 
me first? What if I can't understand her? 
Should I ask her to repeat herself?" 

Afraid of being offensive, the greeter 
simply smiled and said, "Hi! How are you? 
Welcome to our church." As the new- 
comer walked on, the greeter gave a big 
hug and cheery hello to the next church 
member who came through the door. The 
greeter had good intentions — she was 
worried about offending the newcomer. 
But her anxiety froze her into inaction and 
unfriendliness. 

When newcomers walk into our corps, 
they don't expect us to know everything 
about them. They anticipate communi- 
cation differences and are usually not as 
worried about being offended as we are 
about offending them. More than any- 
thing, they want to be welcomed, accepted 
and included. For this to happen, they 
need more than a generic greeting every 
Sunday. We must engage them in mean- 



by Major Donna Millar 

Divisional Multicultural Ministries Secretary 
Ontario Central Division 

How to get beyond 

superficial talk and 

build real relationships 

in your multicultural 

congregation 



" Family 



ingful conversation as if we were all part 
of a loving family. 

Family is what the Church is sup- 
posed to be. In Ephesians, Paul addresses 
the conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. He shows how Christ broke 
down the barriers, making believers of 
both groups equal members of the same 
"family" of faith. 

> "Now you are no longer strangers to 
God and foreigners to Heaven, but you 
are members of God's very own family, 
citizens of God's country, and you belong 
in God's household with every other 
Christian" (Ephesians 2:19 TLB). 

> "God is building a home. He's using us 
all — irrespective of how we got here — in 
what he is building" (Ephesians 2:19 
The Message). 

> We all "get the same offer, same 
help, same promises in Jesus Christ" 
(Ephesians 3:6 The Message). 

In a multicultural church, every 
believer must be considered an equal 
family member. A healthy family listens 
to each other, rejoices in achievements, 
celebrates significant events, cries together 
and expresses love. Although some new- 



Discovering God's Love 

Two years ago my wife, Vivien, and I arrived at Pearson International Airport in 
Toronto, just as excited and anxious as all the other skilled, non-believer immi- 
grants. Now, with the help of The Salvation Army's multicultural church ministry, 
we have transformed our family into a Christian family. The ministry connected us 
with an Army corps and is nurturing our faith day by day. It helped broaden our 
ethnocentric perspective to embrace a cultural mosaic, but more importantly it 
gave us a blessed and assuring belief that enables us to know God's great love." 

Zhen Li, Program Researcher, The Salvation Army Immigrant and Refugee Services 
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comers may speak different languages, 
we can still develop the capacity to com- 
municate with each other at a deeper level 
than "hello." 

The first step is to break down barriers. 
Our church greeter didn't realize that she 
had barriers of stereotyping that led to 
her fear of offending. Some people have 
higher barriers such as racism, prejudice, 
discrimination and insensitivity. Some 
think tolerance is a good thing, but it is 
actually a barrier that leads to indiffer- 
ence or superficial friendliness. Church 
members must deal with their personal 
barriers. And the church must have poli- 
cies and structures that value diversity 
without requiring people to renounce 
ethnic distinctions. 

At the "conversation class" at my corps, 
we practise English, learn about each oth- 
er's cultures and talk about important life 
issues. We laugh together and share hopes 
and dreams. Over time we have become 
friends. When we see each other, we say, 
"Hi! How are you?" Then we move into 
meaningful and uplifting conversation. In 
a healthy multicultural church, this is what 
makes people feel like family. 

Break Down Barriers 

Here's how you can make culturally-diverse 
people feel at home: 

♦ Make time for conversation before and after 
church services 

♦ Have a diverse mix of people sit with new- 
comers 

♦ Eat together at church and in each other's 
homes 

♦ Assign mixed seating at social events 

♦ Encourage multicultural small groups 

♦ Make your committee membership diverse 

♦ When teaching ESL or conversation class, use 
topics that encourage people to share sto- 
ries, thoughts and opinions 



Sharing the Journey 

Life together as the body of Christ 

Part Five by Dr Jonathan S. Raymond, President, William and Catherine Booth College 




Social Holiness— 
' Journey; Exposures, 
' Encounters 



The Apostle Paul writes about "a 
more excellent way" to think 
about holiness — one that is 
beyond crisis or process, purity 
or maturity and beyond an individualistic 
understanding. 

Regarding the ecological process, life 
does not automatically unfold like plants in 
a forest, nor is it experienced in a vacuum. 
There is no individual, personal holiness 
outside of social holiness. Holiness must 
be grounded in the social context of our 
relationship with God and others. That is 
how we are created and re-created 
in his image. 

God exists as a Trinity of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit — three in one, 
enjoying perfect, intimate com- 
munion. So our essence is designed 
to be social, relational, in unity and 
community. 

Similarly, we are created in God's 
image as social beings, seeking and 
enjoying relationships with the 
Trinity and with each other. Like 
God, we have distinct personalities, 
yet are also created to give and receive 
from the social, ecological context 
of relationship with him and with 
others — or more poignantly, with 
God through others. 

An "Acts 2" Social Ecology 

John Wesley understood that God 
influences, shapes and continues to 
work on us and in us through others. 
He works to restore that which he 
intended from the beginning — that 
we be like him in holiness, in matu- 
rity and purity. In this, human agency is 
one of his most effective and preferred 
means of grace. 

The social context of holiness is 
our life together as the body of Christ. 
It includes public prayer and Scripture 
reading, singing, testimonies, preaching, 
fellowship, service, music, theatre, art, 
family devotional life and Bible study. It is 
life together in worship, work and witness. 
God uses all these means to increase our 
awareness of him and his divine nature. 

In Acts 2:42 we see that the Early Church 
grew as those first Christians continually 
devoted themselves to participating in 



a social ecology of grace and holiness. 
Four means of grace are mentioned in this 
verse — teaching, fellowship, the breaking 
of bread and prayer. 

God uses many means to bring grace 
into our lives. Some are personal and 
private, while many are public and social. 
Some are considered sacred, while others 
are found in more secular contexts. Some 
means of grace, such as prayer, help us 
experience God's presence. Others, such 
as preaching, teaching, public Scripture 
readings and testimonies, help to increase 




our understanding of God's identity. 

This daily mix combines to form an 
ecology of grace and holiness that provides 
a nurturing context for maturity and purity 
To the extent that we are receptive to God's 
use of us and others (human agency) to 
impart these means of grace, we may speak 
of a social ecology of holiness. There is 
no development of holiness outside of its 
social context. 

God's Provision is Complete 

Ecologically, the means of grace in the 
social/spiritual context of life together — 
in fellowship, worship, work and wit- 



ness — are like the balanced nutrients of a 
mountain lake from which the fish, birds 
and other animals draw sustenance and 
life. When Paul writes, "And my God will 
meet all your needs according to the riches 
of his glory in Christ Jesus" (Philippians 
4:19), he is speaking ecologically. 

In God's ecology, his provision 
is complete, all-encompassing and 
balanced. His promises are sure. His 
plan for our redemption and restoration 
is perfect. As it says in Psalm 85:10-11, 
"Love and faithfulness meet together; 
righteousness and peace kiss each 
other. Faithfulness springs forth 
from the earth, and righteousness 
looks down from Heaven." 

This imagery depicts the 
interactive, dynamic relationship 
that characterizes our relationship 
with God in Christ and with 
each other. It reflects an ongoing 
dynamic of both consecration and 
sanctification. In participating in 
social means of grace, we continually 
consecrate our lives, and our way 
of living together, to God. He, in 
return, continues to sanctify, bless, 
reveal, disclose, cleanse, illumine, 
edify, equip, deliver, transform, 
restore, make holy and use us for 
his service. 

In short, in the social ecology of 
holiness, God continues to complete 
that which he intended from the 
beginning. We therefore understand 
Paul's advice to the Philippians 
when he writes, "Continue to work 
out your salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God who works in 
you to will and to act in order to fulfil 
his good purpose" (2:12-13). And we 
appreciate his prayer that God, "who began 
a good work in you . . . [would] carry it on 
to completion" (1:6). 

God's good purpose is a salvation 
that restores us to nothing less than 
consecrated, sanctified usefulness. Social 
holiness means that, as pilgrims sharing 
a common journey, we encounter our 
Lord together. 

Next month: Journeying with Christ, 
Together 
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by Captain Rick Zelinsky 

Corps Officer, Williams Lake, B.C. 
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The body of Christ 

is more than the 

sum of its parts. 

All Christians are 

called to embrace 

the marginalized 



Recently I had coffee with a local pas- 
tor and the topic turned to Salvation 
Army ministry According to him, we 
are the church that takes care of the 
poor. I wasn't sure if I should warn him about 
my strong convictions on this topic. 

"Rick," he said, "last week a man came 
into our church. I could tell he was poor 
because of the way he dressed. I watched as 
he stood alone drinking his coffee. A guy like 
him isn't going to fit in my church because, 
when it comes down to it, what does he have 
in common with a business executive who 
owns his own company?" 

"Oh, I don't know," I thought sarcastically, 
"how about the fact that the business executive 
can offer him employment and, by the sounds 
of it, the newcomer needs a job?" Instead, I 
showed restraint. "My friend, that man is going 



to the exact same Hell as your business owner 
was before God reached down and saved his 
miserable life from destruction." 

Conversations like this disturb me. They 
highlight a bad theology that is pervasive in 
church culture and in The Salvation Army. 

Sum of Its Parts? 

The Church is the body of Christ, a living 
organic community of pilgrims on a journey 
of faith. The Apostle Paul writes that the body 
is comprised of different parts, each with a 
different function (see 1 Corinthians 12). 

Bad theology misreads Paul's intent and 
suggests the "Church" is comprised of all the 
local expressions, and that each church or 
centre fulfills a particular function or ministry. 
For example, The Salvation Army is the church 
that takes care of the poor, the Vineyard is 
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the church that brings us prophecy and 
apostles, and so on. If this is true, then 
the Church is merely the sum of its parts, 
and any part that is missing or not func- 
tioning weakens the overall strength of 
the body. 

Some in The Salvation Army might 
suggest our corps or social centres com- 
prise different functions of the "Church." 
Some corps minister to the poor, some 
provide social services, some function as 
prophetic or apostolic voices and others 
meet the needs of families in a suburban 
context. 

But the idea of different churches per- 
forming different functions is more about 
meeting the needs of the constituency 
than fulfilling the mission of the Church. 
Paul was writing to the Corinthians about 
individual gifts the Holy Spirit gives to 
believers. It's true that each local expres- 
sion of the Church comes together with 
all of the gifts to form the one body. But 
the body metaphor highlights the inter- 
connectedness of the believers, not the 
institution. The Salvation Army is not 
simply the sum of its parts — corps, social 
services and administration. 

In the same way, the Army is not the 
hand of the Church that takes care of the 
poor, nor are our social services the part 
of the Army called to fulfil this role. This 
flawed theology flows from an observa- 
tion of our function. It's what people see 
or perceive us doing. But caring for the 
downtrodden is something all Christians in 
all churches are called to do. The Church 
as a whole, including The Salvation Army, 
needs to listen again to Jesus' call to meet 
him at the margins of society. 

Mission at the Margins 

My former college professor, Rev Sikakani, 
believes the Church has become centripetal 
(inwardly focused) in its mission, and it 
must go back to its calling to be a centrifu- 
gal force in the world. We have become 
focused on ministering to the needs and 
marketing to the whims of people versus 
taking up the mission of the Church to 
our world, especially in the margins of 
society to which Jesus calls us. His call 
to minister to the poor and oppressed is 
a call to the whole Church, not to a spe- 
cific congregation or denomination. There 
are over 2,000 references to the poor, 
oppressed and marginalized in Scripture. 
If we choose to ignore these verses, then 
Scripture becomes little more than a book 
of pithy sayings. 

My wife, Deana, and I celebrate our 
18th anniversary this month. If Deana 



went around the house dropping hints 
about diamonds (cutting sandwiches into 
diamond shapes, serving carrots at every 
meal, leaving jewelry ads in the bath- 
room for me to read, whistling the tune to 
Diamonds Are a Girls Best Friend) I'd have 
to be pretty thick not to pick up on the 
fact that she wants me to buy tickets to a 
baseball game! All kidding aside, we need 
to be tuned into what God is repeatedly 
communicating to us through Scripture. 
Major Bruce Power's book, Conversations 
with God, reminded me afresh that the Bible 
is literally God's Word. It is God himself 
speaking to us. God invites us into dia- 
logue through his Word, which calls for 
a response from the reader. What is God 
saying to us as a denomination, as indi- 
vidual corps and as the universal Church? 
He has a word for us about the poor. In 
Jesus' life and ministry he subverted the 
power structures of society and invited his 
disciples to join him in this new place, the 
Kingdom at the margins. 



William Booth took 
Bramwell on afield 
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The gospel of Mark opens with: "The 
beginning of the good news about Jesus, 
the Messiah, as it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet: 'I will send my messenger ahead 
of you, who will prepare your way — a voice 
of one calling in the wilderness, "Prepare 
the way for the Lord, make straight paths 
for him." ' " Commentaries on this verse 
note that Mark wrongly attributes a quote 
from Malachi 3:1 to Isaiah. Is the gospel 
writer mistaken or is he making a point? 

Theologian Ched Myers explains that 
the writer's deliberate misquote suggests 
another layer of interpretation. While we 
may have missed it, the original audi- 
ence wouldn't have. The original verse in 
Malachi is part of the prophet's judgment 
on a corrupt temple where religious lead- 
ers had ignored the plight of the poor, 



oppressed and marginalized. In Mark 1:12 
we find Jesus in the wilderness before 
beginning his ministry. The gospel writer 
is signalling a theme by identifying Jesus 
with those who have been pushed out to 
the margins of society. 

Redrawing the Boundaries 

Later in Mark we encounter the oppressed 
and downtrodden. They include a leper 
unable to enter the temple because of his 
illness (Mark 1:40-45) and a nameless 
woman whose issue of blood made her 
unclean (5:25-34). In the wilderness the 
crowds who were hungry received enough 
to eat in the economy of God's grace (6:30- 
44) and crowds of heathens were invited 
to the same table as the children of God 
(8: 1-10). A nameless woman dares to stand 
up to a Jewish man, challenging the status 
quo by asking him for a favour (7:24). 
These people had no privilege in society. 
They stood outside of religious, political 
and familial rule. But as he identified with 
them, Jesus redrew what it meant to be 
the Church, a community and family that 
seeks justice for those in the margins of 
society. 

Jesus' call to his disciples, and his call 
to us, takes us out of the centre of our 
corps, families and society to the margins 
where we find our new centre in Jesus. Not 
only did Jesus identify those in the margins 
as his family (see Mark 3:31-35), but in a 
spiritual mystery of faith he also tells us 
that he is the people at the margins — the 
hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the naked, 
the sick and the prisoner: "Whatever you 
did for one of the least of these . . . you did 
for me" (Matthew 25:40). 

I'm ashamed of those times when I 
referred Jesus to another agency or person 
because their needs didn't fit my timetable. 
In the early days of the Army, William 
Booth took Bramwell on a field trip to 
a local pub. As the door hung open the 
Army founder told his son, "These are our 
people." This is an identity that we don't 
quickly embrace, but one that everyone 
gives us credit for. 

The world applauds us for our treat- 
ment of the poor, but some Christians still 
fail to embrace the marginalized as one of 
us. Paul wrote to the church in Corinth: 
"We have become the scum of the earth, 
the garbage of the world" (1 Corinthians 
4: 13). If we want to be true to our mission, 
this isn't a bad posture to take. It places 
us on a par with Christ who was crucified 
on a garbage dump, a Mile End Waste of 
sorts, well below those that society places 
at the margins of our world. 
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A LASTING 




Looking back at 116 years of officer training 
in Newfoundland and Labrador 



by Major Fred Ash 

Director of Personnel, St. John's CFOT 



I walk quietly past the pictures of 
officers and cadets hanging on the 
corridor walls of the college for offi- 
cer training in St. Johns. A thousand 
faces look out at me. If they could speak, I 
wonder what those who have gone before 
would say about the history-making events 
now unfolding. 

At the end of June, after 116 years, the 
last cadet will be commissioned from a 
Newfoundland training college. It will be 
time to move on. For more than a century, 
officers have been sent forth to minister in 
communities large and small throughout 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Canada, 
Bermuda and around the world. 

The closure of the officer training col- 
lege is being keenly felt by Newfoundland 
Salvationists. It is one more in a long series 
of changes that have taken place since 
Newfoundland joined Confederation in 
1949. The railway has been replaced by 
a highway, oil rigs have replaced fish- 
ing boats, the capital has grown while 
some outports have disappeared. In The 
Salvation Army, the loss of denominational 
schools and the closure of the St. Johns 
Grace Hospital have been difficult. 

Yet there have been many positive 
changes, too. Newfoundlanders have 
risen to become world-class statesmen, 
artists and athletes, taking on leadership 
of Canada's Armed Forces and bringing 
home gold medals from the 2006 Winter 
Olympics. In the Army, church plants are 
seeing new growth, music and camping 
programs are being expanded, and many 



Officer Training in Newfoundland and Labrador 

Its History and Impact 



Considering the provinces 
relatively small popu- 
lation, The Salvation 
Army is incredibly 
well represented throughout 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 
In fact, there are more Sal- 
vationists there per capita 
than in any other place in the 
Army world. 

In his book The Salvation 
Army in Newfoundland, histo- 
rian Gordon Moyles tells how 
more than a third of Canada's 
Salvationists reside in or come 
from this unique province. 
Apart from the ^OfiOO who 
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still make the island their 
home, about half that number 
are scattered throughout corps 
in Canada, with large concen- 
trations in Ontario and Alberta. 
Similarly, about a third of all 
officers in Canada and Ber- 
muda are from Newfoundland 
and Labrador, an indication 
of the huge impact this one 
province has had on the rest 
of the territory. 

In the Beginning 

In its early years in New- 
foundland, The Salvation Army 
spread rapidly throughout the 



island. In addition to taking 
advantage of a growing dis- 
content with Methodism in 
the larger communities, the 
Army was committed to pro- 
viding a spiritual ministry in 
small outports that had never 
known one — places such as 
Little Bay, Harry's Harbour, 
Jackson's Cove, Bay Bulls Arm, 
Triton, Nipper's Harbour and 
New Bay. 

What enabled the Army to 
meet this gratifying demand 
was this impressive statistic — 
in its first decade of ministry 
approximately one-fifth of its 



new converts offered them- 
selves for officership. Not 
all were chosen, but official 
records show almost 250 
young people were trained 
and commissioned between 
1887 and 1900. 

The first cadets were 
trained quickly and in a prac- 
tical manner simply by being 
assigned to a more experienced 
officer and learning by observ- 
ing. After 1889 they would 
spend up to two months at 
a training garrison attached 
to one of the larger St. John's 
corps. From there they were 



congregations are now operating out of 
new facilities as they focus more on com- 
munity needs. Newfoundland officers have 
risen to top positions of Army leadership 
both in Canada and Bermuda and around 
the Army world. 

Moving Forward 

Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan, 
territorial commander, acknowledges the 
feelings of local Salvationists as they come 
to grips with the closure of the St. John's 
College for Officer Training (CFOT). At 
the same time she wants to encourage 
them to put the loss in perspective. "We 
have not lost the ministry that the college 
has produced," she comments, "and we 
have not lost the call for young people of 
Newfoundland and Labrador to serve." 

Major Ray Rowe, divisional com- 
mander for Newfoundland and Labrador 
East, trained at 21 Adams Avenue from 
1967 to 1969. "We have been fortunate 
to have had an officer training college for 
more than 100 years," he admits. "We 
should applaud our heritage and thank 
God that we still have a training college 
in Winnipeg to equip men and women 



for Salvation Army ministry" 

Colonel Roy Bungay, divisional com- 
mander for Newfoundland and Labrador 
West, served for eight years as educa- 
tion officer at the St. John's CFOT. "The 
distinction of having our own training 
colleges for over a century is something 
we can be proud of," he says. While admit- 
ting that the closure has not been easy 
to accept, he acknowledges that the goal 
of equipping every officer with a degree 
can best be accomplished by having the 

Salvationists must 

celebrate all that has been 

accomplished over the 

years, recognizing that 

the lives of those who 

have gone before continue 

to influence succeeding 

generations today 




new Winnipeg CFOT in close proximity 
to William and Catherine Booth College, 
the Army's prime provider of accredited 
ministry education. 

As part of moving forward, Salvationists 
must celebrate all that has been accom- 
plished over the years, recognizing that 
the lives of those who have gone before 
continue to influence succeeding genera- 
tions today. This is certainly true of the 
officers who trained in this province over 
the past 116 years. Their accomplishments 
for the Kingdom of God and for the Army 
will live forever. Their ministry will be 
celebrated in ages to come as saints and 
angels gather to tell how the grace of God 
was shed abroad through them. 

Embracing the Future 

Thankfully, God is still calling men and 
women to serve him as Salvation Army 
officers. This month, 13 cadets of the 
Visionaries Session will be commissioned 
as part of the historic congress marking 
the closure of the St. John's college. 

While only five of these new officers 
are from Newfoundland and Labrador, 
it is worth mentioning that five more 
are already blazing the trail at the new 
training college in Winnipeg. Among 
the 21 cadets of the Heralds of the 
Good News Session who will be com- 
missioned in 2007 are Cadets Jocelyn 
Banfield from Garnish, Sheldon and 
Ashley Bungay from Corner Brook, 
and Mark and Nancy Braye, originally 
from St. John's Citadel but who entered 



The present-day CFOT 
at 50 Tiffany Lane 



commissioned, often to one of 
the remote fishing villages dot- 
ting the coast and accessible 
only by boat. Moyles writes, 
"Young and inexperienced, 
poorly educated, unsophisti- 
cated in the ways of theology 
or public service, but bred 
to hardship and filled with 
revivalist fervour, they were 
the only permanent preachers 
most outport people had ever 
known." 

It was largely these offi- 
cers who were responsible 
for the phenomenal growth 
of the Army throughout rural 



Newfoundland. And in addi- 
tion to looking after the corps, 
it was also expected that they 
serve as the local teacher in 
the denominational school 
system that existed up until 
1969. Moyles comments, "At 
this remote distance in time it 
is almost impossible to appre- 
ciate the dedication of those 
officers, or to visualize the 
hardships and sacrifice they 
endured." 

First Training Home 

In 1890, four years after the 
Army officially commenced 



in St. John's, the two main 
corps began training officers. 
Men cadets lived in a house 
on Dicks Square and trained at 
the No. 1 Corps, while women 
cadets trained at No. 2 Corps 
and resided at 29 Pennywell 
Road. The men's residence 
was moved to Gower Street 
in 1893, and the women were 
sent to Harbour Grace to be 
trained by the corps officers. 
Following 1897, training 
continued at various locations 
in St. John's, until a perma- 
nent facility was built and 
opened in 1908 at the cor- 



ner of Springdale and George 
Streets. The first full-time train- 
ing principal was appointed in 
1912. Cadets included those 
training to be teachers, nurses 
and corps officers, with only the 
latter involved in Bible study. 
In 1931, because of finan- 
cial difficulties caused by the 
Great Depression, the training 
facility was closed. Training 
for women recommenced in 
1937, and for men in 1938, 
although the college had to 
close again in 1941 because 
so many young people had 
gone to war. 
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training from Fort McMurray, Alta. 

During this time of transition, it is 
also significant that the last principal of 
the St. John's CFOT, Major Ray Harris, 
trained in Toronto and the first principal 
of the Winnipeg CFOT, Major Sandra Rice, 
trained in St. John's. Each has experienced 
the loss of the facility in which they spent 
their formative years as cadets, and must 
now look to the future to see what new 
thing God is doing. 

Reflecting on the historical events now 
unfolding, Major Harris says, "This prov- 
ince's contribution to officer training is far 
from over. It has been my privilege in these 
three years to appreciate Newfoundland 
and Labrador's history more fully, to come 
to love its music and its people. And in 
my view this province is 're-inventing' 
itself in so many ways, including the way 
Salvationists will contribute to officer train- 
ing. Educators understand that learning 
does not depend upon a residential facility, 
and Salvationists know that personal and 
institutional learning is part of our ongo- 
ing ministry, not simply two preparatory 
years of training. My personal convic- 



tion is that Newfoundland and Labrador 
still has a critical part to play in officer 
training, even without the facilities of 50 
Tiffany Lane." 

Major Sandra Rice admits to having 
mixed emotions when she thinks about 
the closing of the college in St. John's. "I 
do not always find change easy," she says, 
"yet I am amazed at the new opportunities 
that change provides. As I reflect on the 
present move and interact with cadets who 
are here [in Winnipeg] from across the 
country, I am reminded by their experi- 
ences and discussions, how geography is 
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not a major issue for them." 

Referring to the Newfoundland cadets, 
Major Rice comments, "It is clear to me 
they have made themselves available to 
the territory to go where they are needed. 
They are not shy about saying that for 
them this includes the opportunity to 
return to appointments in Newfoundland 
and Labrador." 

Was that a "Hallelujah" I heard from 
somewhere overhead? I do believe that 
that "great cloud of witnesses" is cheering. 
After all, the true pioneering spirit is the 
one that dares to go beyond the familiar, 
to break new ground, to venture into the 
unexplored future. It is not where one's 
ministry begins that matters, but how it 
is carried out. 

The Liberty Session of cadets (1943-44) 
pose on the steps of the LeMarchant 
Road college 
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The Post-WarYears 

In 1942, training recom- 
menced at a new location — 9 1 
LeMarchant Road. The move 
was necessary because the 
original No. 1 Barracks on 
Springdale Street was being 
demolished to make room for 
the new Temple Corps. 

In 1964, the brand new 
William Booth Memorial 
College for Officer Training at 
2 1 Adams Avenue was opened, 
coinciding with the commence- 
ment of the two-year training 
program. A place filled with 
memories for many officers still 
serving today, this was replaced 
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in 1984 by yet another facility 
at 50 Tiffany Lane. 

Commencing in 2003, 
all cadets from the Canada 
and Bermuda Territory were 
trained in St. John's. Since 
that time the Toronto CFOT 
was officially closed in 2004 
and cadets began training in 
Winnipeg in 2005. This month 
the last cadets will be commis- 
sioned from St. John's CFOT as 
part of the provincial congress 
taking place June 23-25. 

The training college on 

Springdale Street, 

some time after 1908 




Generation Next 



Children's Ministry = Church Growth 

Four key factors to help your congregation flourish 

by Michael Decker, Youth Discipleship Director, Glenmore Temple, Calgary 




When new families visit your 
church, whether or not 
they decide to come back 
is often influenced by the 
opinion of their children. Every young 
person should be able to echo the words 
of the psalmist: "I was glad (not sad or 
mad) when my parents said to me, 'Let 
us go to house of the Lord.' " In short, 
the children in your congregation should 
LOVE going to church! 

Adults and children alike want to feel 
welcomed into the church family. They 
need to feel that they belong. A vibrant 
children's ministry, including Sunday 
school and children's church, can make 
a vital contribution to church growth. 

Ask yourself, "Why do I like to go to 
church?" Or alternatively, "Why do I not 



like going to church?" Do you think chil- 
dren might have similar reasons? Great 
worship music, friendly people, strong 
biblical teaching and even good food are 
essential elements in enticing newcomers 
to stay, and children are looking for the 
same components appropriate to their own 
age level. 

Here are four key factors regarding 
children's ministry that can make a valu- 
able contribution to the growth of your 
congregation: 

1. Workers who really want to be there. 
Children need Christian mentors to show 
them the importance of godly values and 
beliefs. The best Sunday school teachers 
and youth workers feel specifically called 
to shepherd (feed, nurture, protect, care 
for) the young of the flock (see 1 Peter 



5:2-4). It is a high calling to work with 
children of the church. We need to give 
them creative, interesting and nutritious 
spiritual meals while encouraging them 
to exercise their faith each day. 

2. Children who really want to be there. 
Children may be somewhat interested in 
the programs you offer, but they are more 
concerned with being accepted by their 
peers. A great way to break this barrier is 
to have a child that has been coming for a 
long time meet other new children at the 
door. This will create a sense of calmness 
and belonging. 

3. Parents who support what's going on. 
Communicating with parents is essential. 
When possible, teachers should tie in 
their lessons with the pastor's morning 
sermon, fostering conversation with fami- 
lies at home. Praise reports in the church 
bulletin can tell parents what their kids 
are doing in Sunday school. Parents can 
even be invited to attend on occasion to 
see how your church program is being 
developed. 

4. Pastors who really value what's going 
on. Pastors need to place a strong emphasis 
on children's ministry. Our young people 
are our future. By making sure they love 
coming to church, we will encourage their 
parents to keep coming as well. 

Children's ministry cannot grow if it 
does not have great leaders. A children's 
pastor cannot do the task alone. To see 
growth within your children's program you 
must have great teachers who appreciate 
and love each child. Continue to pray for 
the children at your church. Remember 
they are the future of the Army! 



Did You Know ... 

... Dr Jonathan S. Raymond, president 
ofWilliam and Catherine Booth College 
since 1999, has accepted a position as 
president ofTrinity Western University 
in Langley, B.C., effective July 1? 
... Story in Conversation, an ongo- 
ing visioning and growth discussion 
between the territorial commander and 
the chief secretary, is now available in 
audio format on Salvationistca? 
... Paul Goodyear, financial secretary, 



THQ, has been appointed as chair of 
the Not-for- Profit Advisory Committee 
of the Accounting Standards Board? 
... this month marks 20 years since the 
current Salvation Army songbook was 
introduced? 

... 8-year-old vocalist Dante Hiscock, 
a junior soldier of Lewisporte Corps, 
Nfld. & Lab., has released his first 
gospel CD? 

... a study in the Netherlands found that 
being actively involved in church less- 



ens the effects of stress and contrib- 
utes to a longer life? 
... the U.K. Territory is holding a unique 
concert at London's Regent Hall on 
June 2 to honour Lt-Col Norman 
Bearcroft's 80th birthday?The program 
will feature the International Staff 
Songsters, HouseholdTroops Band and 
soloists Jacqui Proctor, Derick Kane 
and Kevin Ashman. The colonel was 
territorial music secretary for Canada 
and Bermuda from 1968 to 1976 
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by Major Ray Harris 

Training Principal, St. John's CFOT 
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^^ raments, but not the sacramental. It is widely agreed 

i ^^ that when Salvationists help to rebuild villages after a 

L ■ tsunami or offer clean water after a hurricane, we are 

^^ doing something sacramental. But the relationship of 

these sacramental acts to Christian sacraments is not always 

addressed. Let me offer some reflections on the Army's historic 

position and engage it with contemporary questions, limiting my 

focus to what is often named the Lord's Supper. 

In 1883 a decision was made by the Army's leadership to 
discontinue practising the Lord's Supper. William and Catherine 
Booth were rooted in Methodism, and its founder, John Wesley, 
was grounded in the Church of England's practice of holy com- 
munion. For a number of reasons, the Army's founders decided to 
cease serving holy communion. William Booth did not consider 
this policy to be set in concrete, but one necessary for the times. 
That decision has become a mark of Salvationist identity. It has 
also evoked lively conversations in our corps, publications and 
doctrine councils. Let's explore it a bit further. 

First, it is sometimes argued that the decision of 1883 was 
less than faithful to Scripture, since its writings, such as Luke 
22:14-23, seem to require the practice of the Lord's Supper. Space 
does not permit a more complete discussion of biblical texts, 
but let me draw on one New Testament scholar, Luke Timothy 
Johnson, for perspective: "The account of Jesus' last meal with his 
disciples has had such an obvious and overwhelming importance 
for the Christian community. ... [However,] Christian liturgical 
practice is not based directly on this text but rather on a complex 
development of ritual traditions that look back to the Gospels 
only for legitimation after the fact." 

The point that Johnson and other scholars make is that no 
single biblical text requires the practice of sacraments. But through 
its constant reflection on those texts the Church has developed 
their implications for sacraments. This is sometimes called "tra- 
ditioning a text." There is more that could be said, and I do not 
want to oversimplify a complex biblical issue. My point here is 
simply that the decision taken by Salvationist leaders in 1883 
was one of biblical integrity. Salvationists are not defective in our 
reading of Scripture when it comes to the sacraments. 

Second, the decision in 1883 was appropriate for its time 
because the appropriation of grace was at stake. Let me explain. 
Grace is central to the Bible's story. From the Garden of Eden to 
Bethlehem's manger, God seeks out people to offer them a rela- 
tionship that is not deserved. This is called grace. We confess that 
"we are justified by grace through faith." We sing the words of 
Charles Wesley: "Thy sovereign grace to all extends, immense and 
unconfined" (SASB 55). This "sovereign grace," however, came to 
be understood differently in the history of the Church. 

On one hand, grace was viewed as directly accessible between 
a person and God. The active love of God pursues individuals 
beyond all human boundaries and limitations, communicating 
directly to the person. From the great mystics of the Church to 
the testimony of ordinary believers, there is something about the 
direct experience of God's love that is authentic. It is sometimes 
viewed as an unmediated grace. This is an extremely important 
conviction, and our identity as Salvationists is strongly linked 
to it. 

A contrasting view insisted on grace that is mediated. The 
emphasis here is placed on the conviction that when God seeks us 
out, he most often does so through someone or something. God 



Would we 



conveyed grace to Moses through J ethro, to Naomi 
through Ruth, to David through Nathan, to Israel 
through the Sabbath. Ultimately God conveyed grace 
most fully through the person of Jesus Christ. As the 
Gospel of John puts it: "The Word became flesh and 
made his dwelling among us. We have seen his glory 
. . . full of grace and truth" (John 1: 14). 

Biblical faith emphasizes mediated grace. God 
expresses his pursuing love in ways that can be seen, 
heard, tasted and felt. This notion of mediated grace 
lies behind the word "sacrament." One contemporary 
theologian, Daniel Migliore, describes sacraments as 
"embodiments of grace." And the degree to which 
Christ has mediated grace to us has led the Church to 
speak of him as the ultimate Sacrament, or embodi- 
ment of grace. The Army's handbook of doctrine, 
Salvation Story, emphasizes that the Church is "rooted 
in the risen life of Christ, the one and only true and 
original Sacrament." 

Perhaps now we can sense the experiential reason 
for ceasing to practise the sacraments in 1883. If grace 
is mediated, then it is possible for the mediators to 
inhibit grace rather than convey it. I find the perspec- 
tive of Lars Lydholm, a Salvationist from Denmark, 
helpful. In his view, "at a time where the discussion of the two 
sacramental signs [baptism and the Eucharist] threatened to 
'block the way' to the one true sacrament — Jesus Christ — the 
Army ceased practising the two sacramental signs. . . . But it never 
stopped proclaiming and giving witness in word and deed to God's 
one true sacrament — Jesus Christ." Thus, a formative decision 
was made in 1883 to discontinue the practice of sacraments. 

That decision, however, did not detract from the Army's empha- 
sis on sacramental service. General Albert Orsborn's words have 
become a poetic charter for us: "My life must be Christ's broken 
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bread, my love his outpoured wine" (SASB 512). We 
have viewed our service — whether providing meals 
to a family in grief, expressing music in worship or 
responding to tsunamis — as small gestures in the 
face of overwhelming needs. However, like the "five 
loaves and two fish," we have placed our inadequate 
resources in the hands of Christ, who has in turn 
taken them and, in the language of the sacraments, 
"blessed, broken and given" to those in need (see 
Luke 9:16). Thus we speak of Salvationist service as 
sacramental — it mediates grace to others. 

While respecting our theological heritage, we are 
still called to live as Salvationists in the 21st century. 
What relationship is there between the Church's sacra- 
ments and sacramental service in our times? Surely 
there is a hunger for grace today. Surely there is a 
deep thirst to know that human lives are not simply 
another commodity. Surely there is a need to know 
that our service as Salvationists conveys something 
beyond ourselves. As I hear Salvationists express the 
matter, it is to ask whether we would deepen our sense 
of sacramental service if we once again appropriated 
the Church's sacrament of holy communion. My own 
perception of this conversation is that it reflects a desire 
of Salvationists to be grounded in the greater story of the Church, 
and to experience grace more concretely in our worship. 

I am also convinced that our conversations about sacra- 
ments will themselves be sacramental to the degree that they 
are carried out in the spirit of the Sacrament — Jesus Christ. If 
we lose sight of this, we will deny the very thing sacraments and 
the sacramental are about. God is gracious, and conveys grace 
concretely to our world. In discussing the sacraments, let's seek 
to make our conversations themselves sacramental, and so find 
grace in our time. § 



Book Review 
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The Art 
of Prayer 

by Timothy Jones 



T I M O T H K 



Review by LtColonel David Luginbuhl 

Just inside the door of my local pub- 
lic library are shelves displaying 
what are called the "new and no- 
table" books. Approximately 150 covers 
are displayed in such a way that one can 
quickly scan each volume, which tends 
to result in my reading a wide variety of 
subjects and authors. 

Recently I noticed the title The Art 
of Prayer. At first reluctant to pick up a 



new book on this subject about which 
so much has been written, something 
prompted me to take another look and 
I'm grateful I did. 

What caught my eye was the sub- 
title — A Simple Guide to Conversations 
with God. Being a simple person, it 
seemed like just what I needed at that 
moment. But a second eye-catcher was 
a front-cover recommendation from not- 
ed author Philip Yancey, which read: "I 
was delighted to find Tim Jones ... writes 
with humility, clarity and practicality ... 
exactly the qualities I want in a book on 
prayer." Further praise came from such 
notables as former Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Dr George Carey, author and 
Bible translator Eugene Peterson and 
pollster George Gallup Jr. 

The book is broken into three parts — 
How We Approach God, What We Say 
and How We Keep Growing. Sections 
include such reassuring thoughts as 



"Prayer begins where we are, not where 
we think we should be" and "We listen 
prayerfully to our lives." Some will want 
to turn to the chapter Making Sense of 
Unanswered Prayers — a reminder that 
we learn to listen through pain. An add- 
ed feature is a study guide. 

If, like me, you have resolved to do 
better in prayer and want to try again or 
keep on trying, this book will not disap- 
point. To quote the author: "Fortunately 
we need no mysterious etiquette to 
open up the rich joys of prayer. The de- 
sire to pray itself is all we need to start. 
'We approach God through love, not 
navigation,' Augustine once wrote. Not 
through charts and lists and abstrac- 
tions, but with a simple willing heart. 
In our seeking we can be found. In our 
reaching out we will be met." 

Published by Water brook Press 
Paperback, $20.99 
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Divisional Secretary for Public Relations and Development, British Columbia Division 
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Brand 
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When you think of The Salvation 
Army what immediately pops 
into your head? I suspect that 
for many it is the familiar thrift 
store, Christmas kettle or brass 
band playing on the street corner. For others, 
it's the uniform, which is symbolic of compas- 
sion and care the world over. There are myriad 
examples, and the Army will be as unique to 
you as it is to the communities in which we 
serve throughout Canada and Bermuda. 

The Salvation Army is built upon a quasi- 
military structure. And for some today, the 
uniform, "citadels" and blaring brass bands 
are out-of-step with modern society. They con- 
clude that these symbols represent a Salvation 
Army of yesteryear when "pub booming," street 
meetings and the door-to-door Red Shield blitz 
were in vogue. Others might think that we've 
left behind too many valuable "traditions and 
symbols" as the decades have rolled on. 

At last year's territorial symposium, one of 
the key topics was Salvation Army identity. 
What does it look like today? How does the 
public perceive the Army? Is there a disconnect 
between our church congregations and the 
charitable work that the organization under- 
takes daily throughout the territory? 

I regularly receive calls from movie studios 



such as Lions Gate Entertainment or Vancouver 
Film Studios asking to borrow a red Christmas 
kettle. I always oblige (once I've confirmed 
the type of movie) because I believe it's a great 
way to get our "brand" logo into the film mar- 
ketplace. In British Columbia we advertise in 
114 Famous Players theatres during November 
and December because we are eager to con- 
nect the Army's Christmas message with the 
movie-going public. 

Interestingly, the perception of the film 
companies is that the Salvation Army Christmas 
kettle is an iconic symbol of the holiday season. 
It represents good things such as caring for one's 
fellow human being, generosity and sharing, 
and the true spirit of Christmas. 

Telling Our Story 

Like the Christmas kettle, The Salvation 
Army's brand logo, the Red Shield, is also a 
familiar sight. Designed by Canadian officer 
Colonel George Walter Peacock during the 
First World War, it has become a univer- 
sally recognized symbol of help and hope, 
imprinted on everything from thrift store 
signage to disaster services trucks to golf balls 
and umbrellas. It is the official trademark of 
the global Salvation Army. 

While not as familiar as the Nike swoosh or 
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Coca-Cola logo, the Red Shield is embla- 
zoned on the hearts and minds of people in 
the 1 1 1 countries in which the Army serves 
today — no small feat for a 141 -year-old 
faith-based charitable organization. 

Most companies spend a lot of time, 
money and energy developing brand logos. 
They also expend a great deal to protect the 
integrity of their brand and practise "brand 
and reputation management." Amazingly, 
the management of the Army's brand hap- 
pens without much fanfare. Our reputation 
speaks for itself. 

When people see the familiar Red 
Shield during times of disaster or on 
the Christmas kettles during the holiday 
season, there is an immediate emotional 
response. The Red Shield is a warm and 
welcoming symbol of help to those lost 
in trouble and turmoil. 

I recall during the aftermath of 9/1 1 
at Vancouver International Airport the 
emotional reaction of stranded British 
tourists when they encountered the Army 
during our response efforts: "Wherever 
we go, the Army is there." During the 
B.C. wildfires in the summer of 2003 the 
response was the same: "We can always 
count on you." 

The public appreciates what we do in 
a disaster situation and often asks: "Where 
would we be without The Salvation Army?" 
But the same public often forgets that we 
are daily caring for those who "fall through 
the cracks." Often we get lost amid the 
labyrinth of social-service organizations 
fighting for recognition and funding. This 
is disconcerting because as a faith-based 
organization the Army can provide lead- 
ership based on experience and practice, 
although our Christian perspective is not 
always welcome in our "politically correct" 
world. This is an ever-present tension as 
we seek to serve this modern age. 

We can do much more to enhance our 
position within the Canadian charitable 
marketplace through increased strate- 
gic advertising in the mainstream and 
burgeoning multi-ethnic markets. The 
Salvation Army is uniquely positioned, 
but just like "for profit" businesses, we 
need to be consistently "telling our story" 
and positioning ourselves as a "top of 
mind" organization in the ultra-com- 
petitive charitable marketplace. 

Companies spend millions of 
advertising dollars annually in an 
effort to develop "brand recognition." 
They retain high-profile athletes and 
actors in hope of building stronger 
brand loyalty with consumers. The 
Salvation Army has built brand loy- 



alty because of its consistent and dedicated 
service to humanity that continues around 
the clock and around the world. 

Whether in Canadian cities or on 
beaches half a world away in response 
to a tsunami, The Salvation Army can be 
counted upon for immediate and practical 
response motivated by our love for God. 
There is no better way to build brand loy- 
alty than through dedicated and consistent 
service to others. This is something the 
Army does very well. 

Focused on Community 

With the advent of community churches 
some fear we are losing our connection 
with those we have been called to serve. 
They argue that The Salvation Army is 
straying from its roots of "serving suf- 
fering humanity" by a weak attempt to 
become a more mainline denomination by 
shedding the traditional "corps" title and 
trappings. However, I am encouraged by 
today's young Salvationists who still have 
a burning desire to serve suffering human- 
ity. Social justice issues are at the forefront 
of conversation and action. Regardless of 
whether they worship at a Salvation Army 
community church or traditional corps, 
these young people are responding to 
community need with the same practical, 
sustainable solutions. 

One only has to look at Cariboo Hill 
Temple, to see the connection of middle- 
class corps and inner-city service. One of 
the largest corps in the territory, it is located 
in suburban Burnaby B.C. Several nights 
each week dedicated corps members serve 



the homeless and hungry in Vancouver's 
notorious Downtown Eastside. Motivated 
by God to "take back the inner city" (see 
Isaiah 64), this team of volunteers impacts 
the community by serving 300-500 meals 
nightly out of an Army emergency vehicle 
donated by B.C. Hydro. 

This $150,000 emergency response 
unit is equipped to serve up to 5,000 meals 
daily during times of disaster. Emblazoned 
with the Red Shield and the motto "A 
Response From the Heart," there is no 
mistaking the Army's motivation when 
the vehicle is parked in the busy Main 
and Hastings corridor of Vancouver's 
downtown. 

Another example is Northridge 
Community Church's creative and vision- 
ary strategy to address the social services 
needs of Ontario's York Region. While the 
style of worship varies from Cariboo Hill 
Temple, both congregations have passion 
and vision for their communities. Their 
doors are open and people are engaging 
The Salvation Army in new and important 
ways. There is an appetite for worship 
and service. Their motivation and desire 
to help others is no different than that of 
Salvationists of a bygone era. Only the 
manner in which they "do ministry" is 
different. 

Uniform Opens Doors 

These "grassroots" responses to community 
social issues are garnering interest and 
support across the territory. If individual 
Salvationists want to positively impact 
community social issues and policy, this 
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is an effective way to "have a voice" and 
make a difference in the lives of the needy. 
While the "professional" social-service 
centres owned and operated by the Army 
impact the lives of thousands annually, 
ordinary Salvationists must also play an 
important role and have a "loud voice" in 
helping to bring constructive change to 
their communities, all under the banner 
of the Red Shield. 

The Salvation Army is truly amazing. 
We serve more than 1.5 million Canadians 
annually. We worship in 350 different 
churches across Canada and Bermuda and 
provide service through 150 social-service 
centres. The public and governments con- 
tinue to partner with us in our response to 
community service. Yet for some reason 
we internally continue to struggle with 
our "identity." 

The Salvation Army is not just the band 
or the uniform. It's not just the Red Shield 
or the corps or community church. It is 
all those things and more. The "brand" of 
the Army incorporates all the things that 
we embrace as unique. 

For me, a key "brand" is the uniform 
and all that it represents. But I am also 
aware that I need to be culturally rele- 
vant in an ever-changing and fast-paced 
world. I need to engage people in my local 
Starbucks and on the golf course, at the 
provincial legislature and on the ferry. 
That's the beauty of the Red Shield — it is 
a "door opener" for conversation, an icon 
of sacrifice and service in an ever-changing 
world. Even my kids wear Army "signage" 
to school. 

The uniform continues to open doors 
for me because of people like my grand- 
parents who served unselfishly, people 
who lived out the ideal of what the uni- 
form stood for in times when it was more 
difficult to serve than today. The uniform 
symbolizes care and compassion, sacri- 
fice and service. It opens doors for me to 
share with government officials and donors 
about the important and life-changing 
work that The Salvation Army quietly 
engages in across our province. 

Simply put, The Salvation Army's iden- 
tity is strong. Our message is based on the 
Bible. Our Christian beliefs are what moti- 
vate us to serve, and Jesus' servant leader- 
ship style is what we try to emulate. 

Brands change. Companies come and 
go. But The Salvation Army's brand con- 
tinues to resonate with people and grow 
in response to social-service challenges the 
world over. It is our Christian faith that 
opens doors and the familiar Red Shield 
that says, "Yes, we're here to help." 
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Maximizing our Mission 
Potential 

Territorial restructuring task force seeks 
relational approach to administration 



n May 2005 Salvation Army leaders 
from various levels of administration 
established three strategic priorities 
for the territory: 1) leadership, recruit- 
ment and development; 2) integrated mis- 
sion; and 3) a regionalized approach to 
administration. 

To address the latter two priorities, a 
restructuring Task Force was established 
to develop a seamless model of adminis- 
tration that would facilitate mission based 
on the most efficient use of resources and 
personnel. Co-chaired by Lt-Colonel Don 
Copple, dinisional commander, British 
Columbia Division, and Major Jim Champ, 
assistant chief secretary, the task force 
includes the chairs of the three divisional 
leaders' councils (Majors Audrey Rowe, 
Ken Bonnar and Wilbert Abbott), THQ 
program leaders (Major Floyd Tidd, corps 
ministries, and Mary Ellen Eberlin, social 
services) and the regional finance control- 
ler (Arnold Adey). 

"Over the past year we sought input 
from ministry units across the territory," 
says Major Champ. "We invited corps 
officers, local officers, lay leaders, execu- 



tive directors and senior staff of our social 
institutions to participate in a survey to 
help us determine their support needs 
from all levels of administration. We also 
conducted 18 focus groups with repre- 
sentatives from ministry units across the 
territory, which provided further insight 
into the kinds of administrative support 
needed. 

"The desire of the task force is to 
respond to these expressed needs," con- 
tinues Major Champ. "We want to ensure 
that we develop a model of administration 
that assists Salvationists in fulfilling the 
mission of The Salvation Army." 

The task force has submitted its report 
to Cabinet. They are currently reviewing 
this proposal for possible implementa- 
tion in June 2007. No decisions about 
administrative structure will be made until 
Cabinet ensures the mission effectiveness 
of the proposal. 

"We want to encourage a more rela- 
tional approach to administrative sup- 
port," says Major Champ. "The goal is 
to maximize our financial and personnel 
resources to facilitate integrated mission 



Two communication tools 
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One purpose: 

To unpack topics vital for 
the spiritual formation and 
mission-based action of all 
Salvationists 

Read thought-provoking 
articles in Salvationist 
magazine 

Engage in discussion with 
fellow Salvationists online 
atSalvationist.ca 



Be involved in the Army's present 
Be part of the Army's future 
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prayerfone 

Prayer Diary 2006 




June 1 -8 

Focus on our Partner in Mission — 

Mexico 

1 Pray for the work with transient labour- 
ers who move back and forth between 
Mexico and the United States 

2 Pray for the work with homeless youth in 
Mexico City 

3 Pray for the sewing programs at Sabanitas 
and Genaro Vazquez, which teach skills 
enabling women to provide for their families 

4 Pray for the child-care and feeding pro- 
grams at the Ciudad Juarez Child-Care 
Centre 

5 Pray for the recently opened outposts that 
work with the poor 

6 Pray that the One Saving One program 
will continue to bring about new thinking 
and new direction for each corps 

7 Pray for Mexican officers and soldiers as 
they live out their faith under difficult cir- 
cumstances 

8 Pray for the territorial leadership team as 
they plan for the future 

June 9-15 

Focus on Ontario Great Lakes Division 

9 Pray that the divisional seniors' camps will 
be a means of evangelization for those 
who don't know Christ 

10 Pray for strategic focus and God-directed 
wisdom in responding to social needs in 
various communities 



1 1 Pray for divisional camping ministry to 
children and youth — for campers, their 
families and the camp staff 

12 Pray for the men and women who are 
recipients of the Army's social services 
ministry and for the staff who work with 
them 

13 Pray that the divisional men's event in 
Tillsonburg will be spiritually significant 
for those attending 

14 Pray for financial and human resource 
needs, and for support for effective out- 
reach and spiritual emphasis in all aspects 
of ministry 

1 5 Pray for residents and staff of The 
Honourable Ray and Helen Lawson 
Eventide Home in Niagara Falls, as they 
transition to temporary living arrange- 
ments during renovations 

June 16-22 

Focus on Mission and Values— 
We are innovative and effective 

16 Pray for the establishing of ministry goals 
and objectives in corps and centres 

17 Pray that ministry goals and objectives will 
realize measurable results 

18 Pray for mission effectiveness and the will 
to adjust or prune when necessary 

19 Pray for wisdom in the allocation of 
resources to maximize benefits to indi- 
viduals and communities 

20 Pray that Salvationists will be equipped in 



ministry and deployed according to abili- 
ties, talents, training and expertise 

21 Pray for the training of future Salvation 
Army leadership 

22 Pray that God will provide motivated, 
committed and skilled people to carry out 
The Salvation Army's mission 

June 23-30 

Focus on New Officers of the Visionaries 

Session, St. John's CFOT 

23 Pray for the cadets as they sign their 
Officer's Covenant and prepare their 
hearts and minds for commissioning 

24 Pray that the commissioning and ordina- 
tion service will be a sacred time for the 
Visionaries, their family and friends 

25 Pray that family members and friends who 
do not know Christ will respond to God's 
grace as they attend the congress and 
commissioning events 

26 Pray for safe travel as the new officers 
move to their first appointments 

27 Pray that God would grant wisdom and 
guidance to the new officers during this 
period of transition 

28 Pray that the new officers and their chil- 
dren will feel "at home" in their new 
communities 

29 Pray that the new officers will quickly feel 
a part of their divisional team 

30 Thank God for the officers and employees 
of St. John's CFOT 




June 30 - July 2, 2006 
Red Deer, Alberta 




celebration 

ONE l/OFIVE 



♦ ♦ 



Winnipeg, Manitoba 
June 15th-1 7th, 2007 

Friday 15th, Saturday 16th - Calvary Temple 
Sunday 17th - Knox United Church 

Celebrating: 

One hundred and twenty five years of ministry by 
The Salvation Army in what is now The Canada 
and Bermuda Territory 

The Ordination and Commissioning of The Heralds 
of Good News Session 

The education provided for twenty five years by 
The William and Catherine Booth College 

The work of the Ethics Centre, through an 
Ethics Symposium ^^_^ 

www.salvationist.ca/onetwofive ^y 
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by Major Chick Yuill 

Divisional Leader, 

Central North Division, 

U.K. Territory 



SHOPPING 

tORFaith 

What has the Church ever done for me? 
A critique of "consumer mentality" in the Church 



t is more than 25 years since evangelist 
David Watson, in his book Discipleship, 
highlighted with devastating accuracy 
the truth about too many Christians in 
Europe and North America: "Christians 
in the West have largely neglected what 
it means to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
The vast majority of western Christians 
are church-members, pew-fillers, hymn- 
singers, sermon- tasters, Bible-readers, even 
born-again believers or Spirit-filled char- 
ismatics, but not true disciples of Jesus. If 
we were willing to learn the meaning of 
true discipleship and actually to become 
disciples, the Church in the West would 
be transformed, and the resultant impact 
on society would be staggering." 

The criticism was aimed at the apathy 
he saw around him in British congrega- 
tions, an apathy that is as old as human- 
kind and that will remain a challenge as 
long as the Church exists here on earth. 
What makes Watsons words more relevant 
than ever is that, in the ensuing quarter of 
a century, we have embraced an approach 
to evangelism that has further complicated 
and confused the entire area of Christian 
commitment and dedicated discipleship. I 
refer, of course, to the marketing mentality 
that has driven so much of our thinking on 
how to reach those outside our doors. 

Customer Not Always Right 

It would be foolish to dispute that the 
application of marketing strategies to the 
work of the local church has brought with 
it some real gains. It cannot be wrong to 
identify the felt needs of our communities 
and to determine which of those needs our 
resources will allow us to reach in the name 
of Christ. That is no more than highlight- 
ing what simple Christian compassion and 
everyday common sense should teach us. 
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Equally, seeker-sensitive services that aim 
to be understandable and accessible to our 
not-yet-Christian neighbours are far more 
desirable than acts of worship and witness 
that take place without any reference to the 
thought-forms and mores of the prevailing 
culture. Obscurity and embarrassment do 
not commend the gospel! 

But that's not the complete picture. 
Marketing methods can be useful tools 
for any church. Unquestionably they have 
helped many congregations to develop 
a clearer sense of vision, an improved 
stewardship of resources, a much more 
strategic approach to ministry, and a more 
effective and persuasive communication 
with the outside world. The problem 
arises, however, when the use of such 
methods leads us uncritically to embrace 
a marketing mentality. That leads us into a 
plethora of questionable assumptions that 
have serious implications for our theology 
and missiology. 

When marketing values dominate 
church thinking, a subtle but significant 
change takes place. We forget the one 
whom we are called to serve, the one who 
should be setting our agenda. Jesus himself 
was always aware of people's felt needs, he 
was accessible to crowds and individuals, 
and he spoke in language and taught in 
stories they could understand. All of that 
would please a marketing consultant! Yet 
his agenda was formed not by the wants 
and needs of those around him, but by the 
will of the Father who sent him. It must be 
no different for his followers today. 

The customer is not always right in 
this business. Too much emphasis on a 
doctrine of personal fulfilment will cause 
us to neglect the reality of human fallen- 
ness. The gospel is more a medicine for 
the sick (who often do not realize their 



true condition) than a marketed product 
for the wealthy. Marketing brings about 
a transaction in which both parties are 
equal, but the gospel is all about grace 
for those who can offer nothing in return. 
God provides for us what we didn't know 
we needed and what we don't deserve. As 
needy sinners we do not purchase a prod- 
uct for self-improvement. Rather, we grate- 
fully receive an offer of life, without which 
we have no hope. When we as Christians 
proclaim any other message even from the 
best of motives it becomes a travesty and 
abdication of the gospel. 

Field of Dreams Theology 

At one level, a marketing approach to mis- 
sion has acted as a wake-up call to church 
congregations. It has forced us to critically 
examine our presentation of the gospel, to 
ask how others see us, and to make use of 
the multimedia tools that our technological 
age provides. At a deeper level, however, it 
has tended to lead us into a complacency 
of which we are often hardly aware. It has 
led us to assume that there is actually very 
little wrong with what we are offering, and 
that most of our neighbours will hurry to 
our doors if we just improve the presenta- 
tion and smarten up the package. It is, in 
truth, an approach to mission that works 
best in a culture where people have left 
the church in their own lifetime or are 
one generation removed. It is a strategy 
for reaching the recently "un-churched" 
who still retain an interest in and have an 
instinctive sympathy for the Church and 
its message. 

The real truth for most of us in the 
West, however, is that we now live in a 
post-modern, post-Christendom culture 
in which the vast majority of our con- 
temporaries view church as being utterly 




irrelevant to their lives. Furthermore, in 
much of Europe and the West we are seek- 
ing to reach not the "un-churched" but 
the hard-core "non-churched" who have 
had little real contact with the Gospel or 
organized religion for several generations. 
We are wasting our time and energy in 
seeking to answer the question, "How do 
we get these people to come to church?" 
The simple and hard truth is that most 
of them never will — not as we presently 
exist in too many local settings. 

What we need is not better market- 
ing, but a rediscovery of what mission 
really means and how it is effected in a 
much-changed world. The real question 
for us is not "How do we get people to 
come to church?" but rather "How do 
we take church and the Lord of church 
into our communities?" The task is not 
to market our product more effectively 
or to make our services more attractive 
so that the world will come to us. It is to 
go to where people are, both literally and 
imaginatively, as we live out the gospel in 
our communities. 

Author and speaker Tony Campolo 
once challenged a group of Salvationists. 
Referring to a popular Kevin Costner 
baseball movie, he said, "The problem is 
that you have a Field oj Dreams theology. 
You think that 'if you build it they will 
come' — that if you build a new facility 
or a new program, the world will come 
to you. But Jesus told us to go." That, in a 
nutshell, is the calling and mission of the 
church (and especially of the Army). 

The task will not be easy. It will involve 
understanding and engaging with our 
culture in a deeper and more effective way 
than we have been doing. We will need to 
give up all our claims to a privileged and 
powerful position in the nation. We are not 



We are not to be a moral 

majority standing in 

judgement on society, 

but rather a subversive 

minority serving society 



to be a moral majority standing in judge- 
ment on society, but rather a subversive 
minority living and serving that society in 
commitment to and shaped by the Spirit 
of Christ himself. 

In The Church Between Gospel and 
Culture, George Hunsberger and Craig 
Van Gelder write: "The present crisis for 
the churches is not a matter of regaining 
lost ground or turf. It is not about asserting 
the claim that we should again hold the 
privileged position for [the nation's] moral 
and spiritual guidance. Rather, it has to do 
with the need to encourage the encounter 
of the gospel with our culture. It will mean 
learning how to be a church that by its 
nature lives always between gospel and 
culture, recognizing, on the one hand, the 
cultural dynamics that shape us as well as 
everyone else in this society, and, on the 
other hand, hearing the gospel that calls 
us to know and value and intend things 
in a very different way." 

Church or "Shopping Mall"? 

The logical conclusion of a mission strategy 
based on marketing practices will be the 
creation of a body of consumers rather 
than the body of Christ, in effect render- 
ing our message and mission obsolete. 



Consumers shop around. When they have 
made their purchase they inevitably move 
on to the next "must have" item on the 
list. Church is just one more stop in the 
"shopping mall" of personal satisfaction 
and fulfilment. 

Our real task is not primarily the per- 
sonal fulfilment of our "customers." Rather, 
it is to bring men and women into a loving 
relationship with Christ so that they might 
become fully-committed followers. Success 
is not to be measured by the number of 
attendees who obtain the maximum level 
of personal satisfaction but by the extent to 
which people learn to live lives of sacrificial 
service to their neighbours for the sake of 
the gospel. Our effectiveness is evidenced 
not by the popularity of our programs but 
in the maturity of our members. 

Dawn Haglund, in Robert E. Webber's 
book The Younger Evangelicals, denounces 
the impact of consumerism on church 
membership when she says: "Church has 
become a place of consumerism. People 
come to get their needs met. The church 
is about giving people what they want — 
making them comfortable. Maybe we've 
reached more people, but I'm sceptical if 
we've participated in transforming lives." 

Insofar as that is true, it is a hideous 
caricature of what we are called to be 
as members of the body of Christ. It is 
time to replace marketing with mission, 
easy consumerism with costly commit- 
ment, self- fulfilment with self-sacrifice, 
and passive pew-filling with passionate 
discipleship. Anything less — however 
powerful or successful the Church is 
perceived by others or perceives itself 
to be — will represent a total failure to be 
the Church in a watching, waiting and 
desperately needy world. 
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Proclaiming Good 
News in a Bad News 
World 



by Major Julie Slous 

Director of Personnel, Winnipeg CFOT 



Discover how to put the "God spin" on a story 
and turn people's minds from despair to hope 



We now interrupt this 
regularly scheduled 
program to bring you 
the following news bul- 
letin ..." Chances are when these words 
pop up on the TV screen, you won't hear 
about a cure for cancer, the elimination 
of poverty or the sudden realization of 
world peace. Most of the news we receive 
on a daily basis reminds us that we live in 
a troubled world where pain and heart- 
ache seem to overrule the joy and hope of 
the Christian life. As Salvationists, we are 
challenged to effectively speak a message 
of hope into this reality. 

If we return to our historical roots 
we realize that our mission as an early 
Salvation Army began because we believed 
in the hope of the gospel to transform 
human lives. We were convinced that all 
peoples, despite circumstance or economic 
class, could be delivered from the vices 
of social injustice and know the healing 
grace of God. While it is not possible for 
us to rewind history and literally walk 
again with William Booth in the East End 
of London, the spirit of this historical 
period still reaches into our contemporary 
context. The great need of our world today 
is to hear messages of hope. 

Assessing Our Worldview 

How should Salvationists embrace this 
challenge? Perhaps it begins with an assess- 
ment of our worldview. Is our glass half 
empty or half full? Do we see insurmount- 
able problems or immeasurable opportuni- 
ties? What receives our best time, effort, 
thinking and conversation — the positive 
or the negative? What most influences our 
belief systems and our future plans — the 
good or the bad? Through what lens are 
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we viewing the plight of our world? 

Recently I engaged in a current events 
exercise with students at the training col- 
lege. We analysed recent news headlines, 
including a live baby being found in a 
garbage bag in a lake, the plight of work- 
ers caught in an underground mine fire, 
the trial of a pathological killer and an 
escalating scandal involving a medical 
practitioner. All of this in the first three 
minutes of the 10 o'clock news! 

When continually bombarded with 
these types of stories, there is a danger that 
we become so overwhelmed by the negative 
that we fail to see the good and that which 
gives us reason for hope. Bad news can 
blow into our lives like a powerful winter 
storm, piling up large drifts of despair and 
discouragement. We become convinced 
that all is lost and that as Christians we 
are engaged in a hopeless cause. 

Pointing to God's Action 

One of the primary goals of biblical proc- 
lamation is to "put the spotlight on God." 
Whether we are the officer-preacher or the 
lay-Salvationist soul winner, we are each 
charged with a mandate to go and make 
disciples of all nations. As we speak God's 
truth into the darkness of our world, the 
intention is to show where God himself 
is shining a light. 

The key to developing a hopeful world- 
view is to make sure that God is at the 
centre of what we see. This means clearing 
the fog off our theological lens and work- 
ing to name more specifically what it is we 
see God doing today in our world. 

In some respects it's like a murder- 
mystery movie, where the investigator goes 
into a crime scene and treats the area with 
a special forensic solution. The lights are 




turned low and the room suddenly glows 
with florescent evidence showing where 
the perpetrator has been. Footprints and 
handprints are clearly identified and the 
more detailed story of the crime begins 
to unfold. 

Our challenge is to proclaim the details 
of God's story to help people see where his 
footprints and handprints have been in our 
world today. In The Salvation Army, we 
have a tremendous opportunity to assist 



people in seeing where God has been in 
the crisis moments of their lives and where 
his faithfulness has carried them. 

Imagine what could happen if news 
reporters today suddenly started giving 
their account of world events with God 
in mind. If I could rewrite last night's 
newscast, the headline about the baby 
found in the lake would read: "Modern day 
Moses story — God still protects and deliv- 
ers!" In the story about the underground 
mine fire: "God works in valiant rescue of 
trapped miners." In the court trial: "God 



It's All in the Delivery 

What is the best way to deliver the good 
news? Wayne McDill, in 12 Essential Skills 
for Great Preaching, writes of a survey con- 
ducted among preachers who admitted 
that 90 to 95 percent of their preaching 
and teaching was aimed at getting people 
to "do better" rather than enhancing their 
faith in God. The majority of their sermons 
focused on our need to pray more, commit 
more to Christ, be more involved in the 
life and activity of the church and give 
more of our financial resources. 




uses people to proclaim justice for the 
oppressed." In the case of the medical 
scandal: "God convicts people of truth 
and righteousness." 

As Christians we have a vested interest 
in putting the "God spin" on the story. To 
shift the domination of bad news in our 
world to good news, we must see the "God 
angle." This will only be achieved as we 
view life through a theological lens that 
puts God at the centre of our existence. 



As we reach people for the Kingdom 
of God, the emphasis is often placed more 
on what has to be done by the individual 
and what they must give up or change, 
than on what God has done to make the 
experience of grace possible. The ten- 
sion, of course, is that we are called to let 
people know that the day of salvation is 
now! The Kingdom of God is imminent. 
As fallen people, we need salvation and 
holy living. 



But this is only half of the message to 
be shared. If this is our only theme, then 
the bad news dominates. "You need to" lan- 
guage lays requirements on people that can 
seem defeating and unachievable. McDill 
says, "People are already burdened enough 
with the responsibilities of life. They seek 
relief." People want to understand and 
know how the qualities of the Christian 
life can be realized in their own experience. 
McDill's solution is to rethink the manner 
in which we represent the good news. It's 
about a shift in our language, replacing 
the "you need to" or the "you ought to" 
with the "you can!" 

This doesn't mean minimizing the 
imperatives of Scripture, but balancing 
the message in the light of God's grace. 
Is it better to say "We need to be strong 
in our faith" or "We can be strong in our 
faith"? Which statement is more hopeful? 
On what basis can we make this second 
claim? McDill says our task is to plead the 
credibility of God to our world — to pro- 
claim the strength of God that empowers 
the weak, the peace of God that soothes 
the troubled heart and the healing of 
God that brings forgiveness and new life. 
While there is much that we need to do 
as Christians, we can do it because God 
is at work in our lives. This is the good 
news of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

New Trumpet Call 

When I looked back over some old ser- 
mons, I was horrified to see how the 
phrase "we need to" kept showing up. As I 
reached back into that time and space, I felt 
there was some kind of power in the way 
the phrase was turned, that it somehow 
conveyed an urgency that would draw 
people closer to faith. And maybe in that 
instance, through the faithful interpreta- 
tion of the Spirit, an important God-word 
was spoken. 

The trumpet call, however, is blar- 
ing again! "Calling all Salvationists: Make 
your message clear and plain to the world. 
Convey the truths of the gospel in terms 
that are hopeful and engaging. Place the 
trouble of this world under the umbrella 
of God's grace." 

The response of the saintly man shak- 
ing hands with his captain at the end of 
the service says it all. "That was some 
good preachin' this morning! I like that 
Easter story ... too bad it's not Easter every 
Sunday." Well maybe it can be. There's a 
whole bunch of Salvationists I know out 
there who are totally sold on this good 
news theme. Jesus Christ is risen! He is 
risen indeed! § 
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Celebrate Community 

RECOGNITION AND ENROLMENT 



God's Fellow Workers 2006-2008 

In the coming months Salvationist will feature testimonies from candidates 
who have been accepted for off icership training commencing in September 



Nathan and Amanda Swartz 

Suncoast Citadel, Goderich, Ont. 

As Amanda and I were trying to discern God's will for our lives, we felt called to full-time 
ministry but weren't sure how it would come about. During a men's camp, God revealed to 
me that I was to take things day by day as I followed his path for my life — a path that is now 
leading to training college and future off icership. I know 
that I still have a long way to go, but pray that God will 
keep me on this path for the remainder of my time here 
on this battlefield. 

At the start of our relationship, Nathan and I earnestly 
began seeking God's direction for our lives and found 
that God had planted a desire in our hearts to minister 
toothers. At first we were torn between missionary work 
and off icership. After much prayer, we concluded that 
officership was the right path, and are now putting all 
our trust and hope in him as we face the future. 



Julie Young 

Barrie, Ont. 

Raised by Salvation Army officer parents, I gave my heart to Christ 
at a young age. Over the years God placed me where he knew my 
faith would grow. Though at first I resisted his call on my life, a 
devotional message at a band concert confirmed that this was the 
direction he wanted me to go. I continue to strive to let God work 
through me, knowing that as I give myself to him, I am receiving a 
life that surpasses anything I could ever imagine. 





100Years Young 

CALGARY— Family members help Brg Stella 
Cross blow out 100 candles to celebrate her 
100th birthday on April 1 




New Cabinet Appointment 




Lt-Colonel Ray Moulton, editor-in-chief and 
literary secretary, has been appointed as the 
newest member of Cabinet, effective April 19. 
As a member without portfolio, the colonel will 
focus on the area of internal communications 
withinThe Salvation Army as the territory works 
through issues arising out of the territorial 
symposium held in November 2005 



Keep us informed about what's happening across the territory. Send us your news and photos 
highlighting the various waysThe Salvation Army is living out its mission and values in your 
community. In addition to selected items that appear in print, enrolments and recognitions 
are posted regularly on our website, Salvationist.ca, so please send all your material as soon 
as possible after the event. Photos are acceptable in JPEG orTIFF format, minimum 300 ppi 
preferred. E-mail us at salvationist@can.salvationarmy.org or write to us at Salvationist, 2 
Overlea Blvd, Toronto ON M4H 1P4. Help us celebrate what is happening in your corps! 



Celebrate 120 Years 

Renfrew Community 

Cnnrcn Anniversary 

Weekend 

June 2-4 

With Majors Don ana 

Lillian Bursey 

Former corps officers, soldiers and friends 
are invited to send greetings to Major Linda 
Watts, PO Box 1 87, Renfrew, ON K7V 4A3 

or e-mail linda_watts@can.salvationarmy. 
org. Contact Major Watts for more informa- 
tion and schedule of events 
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PIONEER CLUBS' 



Pioneer Clubs Canada 
1-800-465-5437 

info@pioneerclubs.ca • www.pioneerclubs.ca 



Tribute Guidelines 

We print tributes as space permits. They 
must be received within three months of the 
promotion to Glory and include: community 
where the individual resided; conversion; corps 
involvement; Christian ministry and survivors. 
We reserve the right to edit submissions. 
Photos submitted will be returned. Digital 
photos in JPEG or TIFF format with a minimum 
300 ppi are acceptable. Send to: Salvationist, 
2 Overlea Blvd, Toronto ON M4H 1P4; 
e-mail: salvationist@can.salvationarmy.org; 
fax: 416-422-6120. 
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Reason to Celebrate 




TORONTO — Mjr Bonnie Bussey, CO, Lakeshore CC, writes: "Our corps 
continues to burst at the seams. Many Sunday mornings, extra chairs need 
to be squeezed into our small chapel. However, nothing can stop the bless- 
ings from reaching into the depths of the human soul. These new soldiers 
continue to be part of the heartbeat at the core of our ministry" 




GUELPH, ONT — Sixteen new members are welcomed by Lt-Cols Wayne 
and Myra Pritchett, COs, during services marking the first anniversary 
of the opening of the new citadel. The group includes 11 adherents, three 
new soldiers and two soldiers transferred from another corps 



Celebrate Community 
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Mark your calendar and plan to attend 
May 18-20, 2007 

Agincourt Community Cnurcn 

(Chester and Danforth) 

100th Anniversary Weekend 
With General John Gowans (Rtd) 

The Salvation Army Agincourt Community Church 
3080 Birchmount Road 

If you have memories and historical information about 

Agincourt CC, fax 416-493-3569 or 

e-mail agincourtcorps@bellnet.ca. For more information 

call the church office at 416-497-7520 



GAZETTE 

INTERNATIONAL 

Promotions/appointments 

Comrs Makoto/KaoruYoshida.TC andTPWM, 
JapanTty; Cols Roy/Arda Frans, IS and ZSWM, 
South Pacific and East Asia Zone, IHQ, with 
rank of commissioner; Mjrs Lalzamlova/ 
Nemkhanching,TC andTPWM, Sri Lanka 
Tty, with rank of colonel 
TERRITORIAL 
Appointments 

Mjr Deborah Hilliard, labour relations/in train- 
ing, Ont. C Div (additional responsibility); Mjr 
Janet Russell, chaplain, residential services, 
Peel Region, Ont. C Div 
Reinforcement personnel 
Mjr Roy Dueck, education officer, officer 
training college, East AfricaTty (designation 
change only); John/Rochelle McAlister,THQ 
ZimbabweTty, with responsibilities in editorial 
and development (previously announced) 
Long service — 35 years 
Mjr Donald Oakley 
Promotions to Glory 

Mrs Mjr ClaraThompson, f romToronto, Mar 24; 
Mjr Mrs Joyce Mitchell, from Oakville, Ont, Apr 
1 ; Mjr EvelynTownsend, from Springwater, Ont, 
Apr 1; Mrs Mjr Eva Brightwell, from London, 
Ont., Apr 7; Brg Frances Hillier, from Burnaby, 
B.C., Apr 9 



Reinforcement addresses 

Cpt Margaret McLeod, PO Box 12323, Boroko, 

NCD, Papua New Guinea (e-mail: margpng® 

online. net.pg); John/Rochelle McAlister, PO 

Box 14, Harare, Zimbabwe (e-mail: jwmcalister@ 

gmail.com, rochelle.mcalister@gmail.com) 

Corps closures 

Clarke's Beach, Nf Id. & Lab. E Div 

Name changes 

Calgary CRS, Alta. & Northern Ttys Div: 

The Salvation Army Community Services 

(Calgary) 

Amalgamations 

Hamilton Citadel/Newlands Corps, Bermuda Div: 

The Salvation Army North Street Citadel; Somerset 

CC/White Hill Corps, Bermuda Div: West End 

Community Church ofThe Salvation Army 

Restructuring 

One Spirit CC, Regina, Sask. Div, replaced 

by Regina Inner City integrated services;The 

Pas Corps, Man. & NW Ont. Div., outpost of 

Flin Flon Corps 

CALENDAR 

Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan 

Jun 1-6 congress of prayer and commission- 
ing, Mexico City, Mexico Tty; Jun 9-11 100th 
anniversary, EastToronto Citadel; Jun 17-18 
official opening, Fredericton CC; Jun 19 annual 
board meeting, Catherine Booth Hospital, 



Montreal; Jun 22 St. John's CFOT; Jun 23-25 
provincial congress and commissioning, St. 
John's, Nf Id. & Lab.; Jun 30-Jul 2 Forward '06, 
Red Deer, Alta. 

Colonels Glen and Eleanor Shepherd 
Jun 4 London Citadel, Ont.; Jun 15-18 Write 
Canada, Guelph, Ont. (Col Eleanor Shepherd 
only); Jun 23-25 provincial congress and com- 
missioning, St. John's, Nfld. & Lab.; Jun 30-Jul 
2 Forward '06, Red Deer, Alta. 
General & Mrs Bramwell H.Tillsley (Rtd) 
Jun 4 North Toronto CC; Jun 10-11 Sword 
Bearers 50th anniversary sessional reunion, 
JPCC 

Canadian Staff Band 
June 22-25 provincial congress and commis- 
sioning, St. John's, Nfld. & Lab. 

Guide to Abbreviations: CFOT - college for 
officer training; CO - corps officer; IHQ 
-international headquarters; IS -international 
secretary; JPCC -Jackson's Point Conference 
Centre;TC territorial commander;TPSM -ter- 
ritorial president of women's organizations; 
ZSWM - zonal secretary for women's ministries; 
Divisions: Alta. & NorthernTtys-Albertaand 
NorthernTerritories; Man. & N W Ont. - Manitoba 
and Northwest Ontario; Ont. C - Ontario 
Central; Nfld. & Lab. E - Newfoundland and 
Labrador East 
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Celebrate Community 




TRIBUTE 

CONCEPTION BAY SOUTH, Nf Id. & Lab.— As a young girl growing up 
in Long Pond, Nf Id., Annie George attended The Salvation Army and 
continued to do so after her marriage. She was a faithful songster and 
home league member and also served for several years as 
cradle roll sergeant. Although raising eight children kept 
her busy at home, Annie always had a smile for everyone 
and took great pleasure in helping others and sharing 
with those in need. A hard worker, she is remembered 
for her strong faith in God and her daily prayers for her 
children. Annie is survived by husband, John; son, Major 
Lloyd; daughters Glenys, Mildred, Evelyn, Mary, Gladys, Greta and their 
families; sister, Evelyn, and daughter-in-law, Mildred. 



BOTWOOD, Nf Id. & Lab.— Cecil Elliott was enrolled as 
a soldier of Botwood Corps in 1959. He was also an active 
member of the men's fellowship and was faithful in his 
attendance until ill health prevented him from participating 
in later years. Cecil is fondly remembered by his wife of 
66 years, Bessie; eight sons and three daughters. 



NAN AIMO, B.C. — Edith Pinkett was known for her faithful attendance 
and support of Salvation Army activities for many years. During the Second 
World War, she volunteered to help at the Red Shield centre, where she 
prepared meals and did laundry for soldiers waiting to be called up for 
service. In 1948 Edith became involved in the girl guide movement when 
she formed a group of brownies, which she helped lead for many years. 
At Christmastime she actively supported the Army's annual appeal by 
standing on kettles and helping pack food hampers for families in need. 
Edith was also known for getting up early Sunday mornings to bring fresh 
flowers to the corps for the 11 a.m. service. She is missed by her dear friend, 
Evelyn Borrows, and other members of Nanaimo Community Church. 



4 



TORONTO— Born in Kansas, U.S.A., in 1908, Winif rede 
Margaret Green (nee Lesher) moved to Alberta as a 
young girl, where she soon met Christ and joined The 
Salvation Army. In 1929 she entered the Army's train- 
ing college in Winnipeg, then part of the Canada West 
Territory. This launched a distinguished career as a 
Salvation Army officer, including an appointment to the 
Toronto training college at 84 Davisville Avenue in 1940. Six years later 
she married SalvationistTom Green of Lisgar Street Corps.Throughout 
her ministry Winifrede was known for her evangelical teaching and her 
ministry to the sick and disabled. A gifted musician, she also blessed 
many with her vocal solos and skillful piano accompaniments. In 2002 she 
returned to 84 Davisville Avenue, now the Meighen Retirement Residence, 
where she continued to bless others through her music right up until her 
promotion to Glory. 
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The Salvation Army Eastwood Corps 

and SOt/b iJ$rmUwv6a#U' 

The Learning Corner Day-Care Centre 
September 29 - October 1 

With Commissioner M. Christine MacMillan 
Musical Guests Dara-Lynn & Charles Gerard 

Schedule of Events 

Friday, September 29 
7 p.m. — Celebration Service/Fun Night 

Saturday, September 30 

1-4 p.m. — Open House: Church and Day-Care Centre 

6 p.m. — Anniversary Banquet (by ticket only) 

Sunday, October 1 
11 a.m. — Service of Thanksgiving 



Include Booth College in Your Will 



BodtJiOhllecy 



After providing for your family and loved 
ones, you, as a supporter of The Salvation 
Army's William and Catherine Booth 
College, may want to include the college 
in your will, thus helping to perpetuate 
your memory and assure the long-term 
future of the ministry of the college. 

Bequests can reduce the tax payable in the final year of your life, in 
addition to tax payable by your estate, if any. The college will not be 
taxed on any bequests made to it. 

You can give needed support to William and Catherine Booth College 
by simply including the following words in your will: 

"I give, devise, and bequeath to The Salvation Army William and 
Catherine Booth College, 447 Webb Place, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
R3B 2P2, Canada (insert amount being given here) to be used 
to support the ministry of education of William and Catherine 
Booth College." 

A bequest can be a specific dollar amount, a specific piece of 
property, a percentage of an estate, or all or part of the residue of 
an estate. You can also name William and Catherine Booth College 
as a contingent beneficiary in the event someone named in the will 
is no longer living. 

It is recommended that a lawyer help in drafting or amending a will. 

For more information, contact Booth College Development 
Department, 447 Webb Place, Winnipeg MB R3B 2P2 






Testify 

A Collection of Favourite Songs 

Featuring Captains Rob and Nancy PoIIett 

and April McFarlane 




r 



Cost: $23 

(includesshipping) 
All proceeds support the 
ongoing ministry 
efforts of Markham 
Community Church 



To receive your copy call 905-471-1033, e-mail 

rob_poIIett@can.saIvationarmy.org or 
send a cheque or money order made payable to: 

The Salvation Army 
Markham Community Church 
9329 McCowan Road 
Markham, ON L3P3J 3 

We want to share our testimony of the love 

of God in our lives and how He has transformed 

us — Captain Rob PoIIett 
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My Perspective 



A Lesson in Self-Identity 

How I learned to let God use me for his own purposes 



Who am I? Who is The 
Salvation Army? Who am 
I as a Salvationist? These 
are key questions for us. 

A few years ago an event highlighted 
this issue for me. I was in class at Ontario 
Theological Seminary in Toronto. In the 
midst of a discussion on some theological 
issue, I stated my own particular view- 
point. Immediately another member of 
the class turned to me and declared, "You 
can't say that!" 

"Why not?" I responded. 

"You're a Salvationist and The Salvation 
Army does not support that idea." 

I was so flabbergasted at his response 
that I was speechless. How dare he tell me 
what I could think because of the clothes 
I wore? Yet there I was — in my Salvation 
Army uniform. My identity could not be 
denied. Still, I could not believe that he 
would presume to know me and how I 
thought just by pinning on me what he 
knew about The Salvation Army. I felt 
that he could not see me as a person apart 
from the organization. It was part of my 
identity struggle. 

I recall another event — a seminar on 
officership that my husband and I attended 
in 1970. At the time, we were considering 
entering training college the following year, 
offering who we were to God for a lifetime 
of service. However, the message we heard 
that weekend was that we were to come 
to college only when we were ready to be 
moulded into the kind of people that The 
Salvation Army needed. That jarred us. 

I had just finished four years earning 




by Colonel Eleanor Shepherd 

Territorial Secretary for Women's Ministries, THQ 

a degree in psychology, figuring that, as 
a Salvation Army officer, this would be 
useful in helping me understand people 
and what motivated them. I did not feel 
that God wanted me to become something 
that I was not. My husband felt the 
same way. At the conclusion of the 
weekend it was obvious to us and 
to those responsible for decision 
making that officership was not 
the place for us. 

It took 10 years for 
things to change. Only with 
the passing of time have I 
now been able to look 
back and analyse a little of 
what happened. In 1970, 
we were not long past our 
adolescent identity crises. 
Our new identities were 
still quite fragile. That was 
why we resisted the notion 
of having them completely 
re-engineered, which is what 
we understood could hap- 
pen if we went into training 
as officers. 

During those 10 years 
my identity was further YG.YYlOL\Yl 

transformed when I discov- 
ered who I was in Christ and 
that he accepted and loved 
me unconditionally. This new 
realization allowed me to be much 
more flexible and willing to change. It 
helped me adapt my attitudes and expecta- 
tions to the needs of the situation, knowing 
that such adaptations did not change who 



/ discovered 

that I could 

serve God as 

a Salvation 

Army officer 

and my core 

identity would 



intact 



I was. I discovered that I could serve God 
as an officer and my core identity would 
remain intact. 

The Salvation Army also changed 

during those 10 years. It developed a 

greater appreciation of the unique 

gifts that individuals bring to 

it — gifts that could be useful 

as a part of the whole. These 

changes made it possible for 

me to align my identity with 

The Salvation Army yet not 

lose who I am. 

Today, after 25 years of 
service as a Salvation Army 
officer, I know that I am The 
Salvation Army — but I am 
not the whole Salvation Army. 
I am merely one expression 
of it. I know also that The 
Salvation Army is me, but it 
is much more than me. It is 
composed of many unique 
individuals who hold cer- 
tain values and priorities in 
common. 

In these days of change, 

we are discovering together 

those essential values and 

priorities. During his years in 

office, General John Gowans 

(Rtd) articulated these well. 

...•**" He reminded us that we exist to 

save sinners, grow saints and serve 

suffering humanity. That seems to me to 

be a good starting point for defining who 

we are. Within these parameters, we can 

become all that God wants us to be. 



SALVATIONIST! 




Be involved in the 
Army's present 
Be part of the Army's 
future 
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Living the Vision: chapter six 




A VISIBLE IDENTITY 

In hundreds of communities across Canada 
and Bermuda, The Salvation Army provides 
a visible symbol of God's love for the world. 
Each of the Army's churches and social ser- 
vices exist to share the love of Jesus Christ, 
meet human needs and be a transform- 
ing influence. The Army's presence is not 
relegated to buildings or structures, but is 
expressed wherever Salvationists participate 
in the life of their community. 



We Envision: A Visible Salvation Army 

Shaped by our relationship with Jesus Christ 

Motivated by God's heart for the world 

Engaging communities outside our church buildings 

Reflecting diversity of culture, language and ethnicity 

Recognized for our compassion, spirituality and 

integrity 

Action Starters 

» Take positive steps to identify yourself more fully with 

Jesus Christ and the Army Movement 
» Discover how you can educate people about the 

mission and ministry of the Army 
» Reflect on how Jesus' teaching inspires and connects 

our ministry to a hurting world 
» Explore the spiritual meaning behind Army symbols 

and remain open to new expressions of faith 
» Be prepared to roll up your "uniform" sleeves to serve 

your neighbours 



Visioning 

There are many expressions of The Salvation Army 
across Canada and Bermuda. The challenge for our 
territory is to manage well the tensions that come out 
of this in a healthy, spiritual way. This tension can be 
a creative source of growth and development as long 
as we foster a spirit of unity rather than competition. 
We also need to evaluate how we deal with aspects of 
our identity that may be exclusive and unwelcoming. 
Embrace symbols that foster spiritual formation and 
propel us toward mission, and be willing to surrender 
static symbols that bog us down. Our time, energy and 
resources should be utitlized in each one of us, living 
out our mission, not in preserving an identity. Let us 
be a visible SALVATION ARMY! 

M. Christine MacMillan, Commissioner 
Territorial Commander, Canada & Bermuda Territory 



INTERACT WITH THIS VISION 

Own it // Shape it // Live it 
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